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_up the walls and absolute certainty of perfect and SAS 
: sound construction in every detail--- 
fy ; 
+ NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
; - —lar ot Ent 
, offers the builder advantage after advantage over all the old time forms of 
construction. Not the least of these advantages is the permanent investment 
safeguard of building to the highest pre vai 
of fireproof safety—long a necessity of large 
structures, and daily recognized more and more 
as a modern requisite of all moderate-sized 
buildings, 


The leading Architects are specifying NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE, and NATCO only, for resi- 
dences, hotels, apartments, clubs, schools, garages, 
etc. NATCO superiority over other wall tile, 
results from the exceedingly fine grinding of the 
selected clays, better design and perfect model- 
ing in the wet, and uniform burning in the kilns, 
controlledby the latest pyrometer devices, under 
the constant supervision of the most competent 
graduated engineers. See that the tile you get 
is stamped “NATCO.” 





Residence of 
Natco 
Hollow Tile. 4 










The setting of a single NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE is equivalent to 
the setting of fourteen ordinary 
bricks. It is a much simpler, surer 
and more economical operation to 
set up a perfect wall with NATCO 





Me than any other material. 
~ Send for our elaborate 96-page 


handbook, “ Fireproof Houses,’ 
mailed for 10 cents postage. Every 


- detail of Natco Hollow Tile con- 
he struction explained with technical 
3 drawings and typical floor plans, 
3 also illustrations from photographs 

of forty-five houses built of 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE, 
ranging in cost from $4,000 to 
$209,000. An invaluable guide to 
the prospective builder. 


Write Today 





ahs, 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROFING : COMPANY = *s" 


Dept. K, PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘fices in all Principal Cities. 
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There is nothing experimental about tree surgery as practiced by the Davey experts. Founded on the solid 
rock of John Davey’s knowledge of tice life—equalled by that of no other man—it has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection through thoroughly tested methods, carefully selected and adequately trained men 
and a live and healthy organization. All of these elements of strength combine to give a service of quality 
that affords protection alike to trees and tree owners.., 


The Incomparable Trio of the Davey Service 


FIRST—John Davey’s life-long study of trees and their ills during 
which he discovered the vital principles of the science of Tree Surgery. 
SECOND—The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, maintained by the 
Davey Tree Expert Company at its own expense for the sole purpose 
of training its men in the science and practice of saving trees. There 
is no school like this—and tree surgery cannot be learned elsewhere. 
THIRD—A responsible organization of business men and business 
methods through which the service of the Davey experts is given to 
the public and its quality maintained to the high standards which make 
tree surgery so different from the work of tree butchers and tree fakers. 


You Love Your Trees—Then Help Them Live! 


You who love your trees want them to be beautiful and physically 
perfect. Just as you would with other living things that are your 
friends, you should help your trees to overcome defects and prolon 
life. Dead limbs or decaying stubs should be removed and the wounds 
protected to prevent further decay. Open or hidden cavities should be 
cleaned, treated and filled. Whether just started or far advanced, split- 
ting crotches should be secured against further damages. so with 
all other ills of trees. But your trees will look right and be right after 
they are treated only when the work is done scientifically under the di- 
rection of trained men, working for a responsible organization. 


IF YOU 


Some trees are perfect—a few. Most 
trees need attention—some more and 
some less. Find out what yours 
need—get expert advice on their 
condition. 


OWN FINE TREES—LET US 


John W. Garland, Prest. Robt. Garland, Treas. F. C. Hodkinson, Secy. 
SAFETY-ARMORITE CONDUIT CO., Bailey-Farrell Building, 
“F. C. H. PERSONAL.”’ PITTSBURGH, PA., January 19, 1911. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I take great pleasure in testifying as to the most ex- 


HELP YOU SAVE THEIR 


LIVES 


Owners of fine homes, surrounded 
by numbers of beautiful trees, are 
requested to write at once for our 


booklets telling the Davey story— 
the story of tree salvation. Write 
promptly for your benefit and our 
convenience, and state clearly how 
many trees you have, what kinds 
and where located. 


cellent results obtained in the treatment of trees at my home, Century 
Oak Farm, near Monaca, Penna. Your Mr. Grimes and his assistants 
were most efficient in putting into excellent condition a number of 
trees which had become, through neglect, practically worthless. I am 
so pleased with the work you did for me that it will afford me great 
pleasure to answer in detail any inquiries from prospective clients 
that you may refer to me. Very truly 

(Signed) F. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 354 Cypress St., Kent, Ohio (O>p:rating the Davey Institute ot Iree Surgery) 


It will save you money 
in the end to know from the first 
what shape your trees are in. The 
Davey quality Service is available 
east of the Missouri river at a reas- 


yours, 
onable cost. C. HODKINSON, 
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HIS department is a permanent feature of THE 
House Beautirut. We have combined one of 
our established departments for readers, known 

“In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is ap- 

propriate for such reading notes. It is one of the most 
interesting departments ot the magazine. All advertisers 
are given position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to de- 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
orders. Particulars furnished on request. Address the 
Advertising Manager, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





EASTER CARDS 


ATTRACTIVE — ORIGINAL 
Send Us $1.00 


and we will send you, postpaid, ten Easter 
cards, value $1.20. These cards are beauti- 
fully "designed and handcolored. The verses 
are new and not to be found on other 
publications. They are cards you will be 
proud of sending and your friends gratified 
to receive. Orders filled by return mail. 











A catalog of our handwrought metal will 
be sent upon request. 





THE SHOP OF ROBERT JARVIE 
Gifts Handurought Metal Cards 














1340 EAST 47th STREET CHICAGO 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 
Latest Styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
Box of Monogram Stationery with steel die, §1.75. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 189 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





MAKE THE HOME BEAUTIFUL | 


hen are a4 your 
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tting y ~~ it 

essential that the ealor Oo! your a —— should 
be in keeping with your 
tion. For boudoir, hall, _ or den 
Thread and Thrum Ru lend an air of 
distinction and individual 
them famous from coast to coast. Made in 
any color or or combination of colors you de- 

ass wool or camel’s hair— 
seamless, Seversinte, heavy and durab! 
Write for our color card and price list to 
Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N.Y. 




















Cut out the middleman’s profit and 

save yourself at least one-third. Our 

25 years’ ——— ee us to ) pro- 

duce pt 2 ne t be d for 

beauty an durability, The verkety of pat- 

terns, sizes and colors isextensive enough to 

suit any taste. Delicate harmonizing of colors 
is a feature of these rugs. 


Rugs and 
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“Direct From Loom te Room" 
are most economical. Our method of selling to you direct 
enables epee todo amen half as much with 
money as if you bough’ 
addition to 


of some retail me 


Every cent of Your money 
Y- ton certain amounts to cer- ~ 
allow wae a ten-day trial. 


talog, beautifully ill 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 

















THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


HOMES FURNISHED—— 


Can furnish your house, bungalow or cottage to fit your 
money appropriation that will surely be appreciated. 
Right here in New York can be found the best for least 
money, and some one of experience to buy for you at no 
extra cost. An artistic home to-day is within reach ofall. 
Write 
MRS. E. F. BASSETT 
145 W. 105th St., N. Y. Phone 4452 River 


mfiy ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


—" Cone S PARKS +s 
x 612 FIFTH AVE. 
BOOK 30 tt ILLUSTRATIONS ‘'Ss0¢ 


Bhe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn 





























"Home-Making, the New Profession® 


Is a 70-page hand-book—It’s FREE. Nome-study Pomestp Sone 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well- 

Bulletins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Prin pee Peas p 48 pp. 
ill., 10 cents. “Food Vaines”— = dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill., 7 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, I. 
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| PROTECT 73 2" 
and floor 

coverings from injury. Also beau- 

tiry your furniture by using Glass 

Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 

Shoes in place of casters. If your 

dealer will not supply you 

Write us— Onward Mfg. Lo. 
. &. Fectory and Glass P' 


Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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“COUNTRY anv SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


ks you should have before building. 








chapters of useful information. _ Colonial, Artistic, English 
Half Timber and other styles of Architecture. Size of books 
ll x 14 inches. 

Designs costing $6,000 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Designs costing $2,500 to $10,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old buildings 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City (Fifth Fleer) 

















I WANT THE MAN 


who knows good architecture tu send for my 
k 


new boo 
HOMES OF CHARACTER 
which illustrates over 40 choice designs of 
houses, cottages and bungalows. 

All NEW, PRACTICAL plans, with CON- 
CISE descriptions and ACCURAIE COST 
m= ESTIMATES. 

Compiled by an architect of ABILITY AND 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE in building HOMES. 

$1.00 prepaid. Sample pages 2 cents. 








Joun HENRY Newson . 

ARCHITECT % 

12486 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ZOO Builaing 























ans 


MacLagan’s Suburban Homes is 2 
big boo of over 200 Building Plans 
of Bungalows, Suburban and Country 
Homes actually erected, costing from 
$400 up to $10,000. Price 50 cts. 
The best boo published for the home- 
builder. Plans and Specifications, 
$5 up. 
P. K. MacLAGAN, Architect 

: 45 Clinton St., Newark, N.J. 


WEAR CLEAN GLOVES 
KLENZKIDZ DOES IT 


Send for sample box, 4c postage 


DIRECT SALES COMPANY 
415 Auditorium Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 























STALLMAN’S 
4 DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what an improvement 
it is. How easy to get at anything. How 
2 quickly packed. ow useful in small 
room as chiffonier. Holds as much as a 
«} good box trunk. Costs no more. Strong- 
° est made ; hand riveted. So good that we 
ship it C. O. D. subject to examination. 

Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 105 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 








A VERYfpleasant odor spreads through the house when a 
bayberry bedroom candle is extinguished. 
We have them moulded or dipped ; by the dozen or in pairs ; 
five inch or seven inch. 
Send for price list. 


CAPE,COD PRODUCTS CO., NORTH TRURO, MASS- 














CLEVELAND 


=> RELE Ser any and anes for eae Home, 
; arks or Cemeteries. ncrease 
foo property values. Strong, Lasting, 
Ht I andsome. Easily erected. All 
HA) heights up to ro feet. Our cata- 
ARI); log and prices will interest you. 
We pay freight. 


LAND FENCE ‘AND GATE Co. 
THE CLEVELAN re | Ohio 










162 Willson Avenue 


| 











with all sorts of symbols representing long life, 
good fortune, and happiness. The colors used 
are old ivory, Gobelin, blue, soft pinks, sage 
greens and Chinese yellow. 
+ — 
HE newest things in wall decoration are 
of Chinese design on a black background 
—the brightest of birds and _ gayest 
flowers—a revival of designs used a _hun- 
dred or more years ago. This, with pieces of 
lacquer furniture—black with red or yellow and 
scenes in old gilt for decoration—makes an en- 
semble of the richest type. One room thus car- 
ried out would be most attractive. 


LORAL bedrooms still continue in vogue and 
and are more and more carefully studied 
and carried out. The walls are plain gray, 

lightest buff, cream or pure white, and whatever 
flower is chosen is procured from other wall 
paper. This is cut out and applied to the wall 
as one’s taste directs. It should fall lower on 
some parts of the wall than others, and it need 
not be carried around the room. Those we have 
seen, done under the direction of a clever home- 
maker, were most effective. The scheme needs 
caution. It might be very tawdry. Lilacs on white 
were chosen for one room. Large bunches with 
green leaves and stems hung from the ceiling in 
one corner, spreading on to both side walls. The 
curtains were of lilac patterned chintz, and the 
casement curtains were of a mauve tint. The 
bedspread was of heavy white linen with a 
mauve band and a spray of lilacs applied in each 
corner. The chair cushions were made of the 
curtain chintz; the carpet was plain green, the 
color of the leaves of the lilac. It was a delight- 
ful room and quite inexpensive. Another room 
in deep pink roses is equally attractive. The 
roses on papers and stuffs are more beautiful 
this year than ever, and one can get such gorge- 
ous birds to transfer and place where one will. 
Pd 


_ 


NE room hung in grapevines was most in- 
teresting. The rug was plain purple vel- 
vet, and the chintz a mass of grape leaves 

with large bunches of purple grapes and no 
apparent background. This was used with great 
effect in window drapery and cushion covers. 
The lounge was covered with green brocade, 
matching the grape leaves. On this lounge were 
plain pillows covered with purple silk. The 
toilet set matched the grape leaf pattern. 
= 

OR casement windows there is a most desir- 
able material, called “Casement Flax.” It 
is of pure linen and hangs in soft, graceful 
folds. It wears well, washes well, and keeps its 
color. There are as many as six shades besides 
- natural flax shade, and the cream and pure 
white. 


HERE is also a mohair casement cloth, 
a cotton and wool casement cloth, an 


all-wool, and a silk and wool. Then 
there are the printed linens, printed cot- 
tons and the dyed cottons, so it would 


seem the wants of the house decorator have been 
well looked after. If one is to have the drapery 
at windows the casement would still be treated 
with the sheerest of net and scrim and organ- 
dies, as in months past. The early English 
hand-block printed chintz, glazed or unglazed, 
are the most desirable for curtains. These old- 
fashioned figured fabrics go so well with the old 
furniture designs that they are much sought 
after and many more choice colorings are seen 
than any season before. The different rose de- 
signs will be very popular, partly because it is 
to be the Coronation flower; and as the English 
materials are among the best in the American 
markets, we shall see the rose England’s em- 
blem as we have never seen it before. Independ- 
ent of royalty its intrinsic beauty attracts us. 
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An Identified 
Sash Cord 
That is Guaranteed 


There's no difference in original 
cost between this and a poorer 
cord, but there is in the wear and 
service given. Only one cord is 
guaranteed and that for 20 years’ 
continuous service— 


‘Silver Lake A” 


Braided 
Sash-Cord 


(Name on every foot) 











Only the best guaranteed **long"’ cotton is used, (no 
wastes or imperfections). Every hank is thoroughly 
tested and stretched before leaving the factory, so that 
the weight at once assumes its final position, ~ 

Have your architect specify it in the plans and look 
for the name on the cord when the window ix hung It 
won't cost any more and this little trouble will be amply 
repaid in the 20 years of continuous wear. 

Silver Lake has been the accepted standard in U. 8 
Government braided cord specifications for over 40 years. 


Silver Lake Co., 70 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 








Makers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 








2 should have 
Housewives “‘;;:'4".,° Stepsaver 
fn serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
Steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black japan finish. 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific Coast. Write 
for circular and learn its convenience. 

WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, W. 61st Place, Chicago 








Antique Furniture 








Rare China, No catalog is possible as 
Pewter, we handle no reproductions 
Old Lamps, 
Andirons, 


Ete. HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 
Corner 57th Street NEW YORK 














ORIENTAL RUG 
MASTERPIECES 


are not the ored trash so universally sold. 
Of 1,000 Oriental rugs sold in the American 
American trade. They 
paid is lost forever—whereas, choice Oriental rugs 
enhance | per _ cent. 
know this—my booklet shows their 

My rugs are not cheap rugs, they equal the book-glates 
but my prices are the lowest and are right. 

lI offer widest selection, prepaid to your door, 
without obligation to you. Write today for list. 
Ask for booklets. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S. A., Retired 
171 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 


























Brass Candlesticks 


Colonial designs, heavy cast 
brass, mirror or satin finish. 
Finest possible workmanship 
guaranteed. A most accept- 
able gift. 

Six designs to choose from. 
Prices $2 to $3 each 
Write for illustrated folder. 
MURDOCK- REED CO. 


125 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola cam 
he hoe Aw on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We also nublishcatale 1¢s P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columas 


MELBA CHOCOLATES 


Are made by cleanly, American workers and are so 
pure and wholesome “you can taste it.” Sold at 80 
cents the pound. If your dealer does not handle 
them we will prepay express charges. 


HEISDORFF & TAYLOR 
7 La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 



































FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th ST.,N.Y. CITY 


BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 


GARDEN EXPERT 
SEND 10c. for BOOKLET 


George Washington Red Cedar Chest 


Sent on 15 Days’ Trial 











Moth, Dust, 
Damp, and 
Mice Proof 


This beautiful 
Chest is built 
throughout of 
fragrant South- 
ern Red Cedar. 
Bound with For HallorWindow. 
wide copper bands. Very Roomy. Protects furs and 
clothing against moths. Nocamphor required. SAVES COLD 
STORAGE CHARGES. Makes unique bridal or birthday 
present. Combines beauty and usefulness. We prepay freight 
charges, Direct from factory to your No dealer’ S profit. 
Write for catalog showing many styles and giving prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., EST CO., Dept. 28, _ Statesville, N. C. 


Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


Manufacturers’ prices save Fro m th e Mi l | | 
you dealers’ profits. We give We Pay Freight 


a‘binding guarantee of sa’is- 
faction and save you 33% 
well-known et Kug, 6x9 ft., reversible 
Our B russels Rug, 6x9 


per Cent. You can buy the 
value brows $1.85. 


Woo! finish, at $3.75 


and up. Tapestry Curtains, 
Rugs, Linoleums at Mill prices. 

Write to-day forour NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2443-2462 Jasper &t., Philadelphia 
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ED spreads come in India tton p1 
beautiful soft coloring ind the 
taffetas in holly! roses 

tractive. The rosebud erlet f a chi 
is new and desirable. Also for bed coverir 
neath the coverlet we recommend the soft 
coverings in plain colors 1 with broad 
bon of the softest texture ne cor 
these coverings a monogram is ed in 
dallion. There is no stripe or marking 
other kind. The texture of thes yvering 
the softest and finest. Really blankets of 
tinction. ai 

N furniture for hambers finds t 

Colonial room is ple ithout a 

stand—unless there is a private bathr 

for each bedroom. The corner mahogany 

of olden days is much sought after and 1 
duced, not alone for its convenience when 
bathroom is in use, but for the beauty of 






toilet sets which are now made 
very old French and English 
ing out the scheme of the ; 
flowers and birds. A complete 
set was shown at one shop at a 
It was old and perfect 
a Colonial room there 


11 decorati 
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and a tall copper | yr brass hot 
a trivet to place the jug on. A bedroom f 
in old mahogany takes on addit interes 
such a set. ine 
LASS is much used for the toilet set 
comes in white glass with a tin 
green, such < sea wate! nae, 


pinks and blues, and also 
with gilt. There are 
and they are more st 
toilet table with glass 


es in the 
the Boney i 


hina top set 
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for 


wood than for the corner stand. They are: 
expensive than china set f modern n 
very attractive and looking 
HE house decoration of the spring w 
clude many soft tones of lavender 
berry an< I e These combined 





the light grays, whites (and there are many t 
in white, putty tan and old gold) make | 
combinations. The chintz and linens and 
tonnes grow in beauty. There are many nat 
flowered designs, as well as the conventional 
and birds of richest hue adorn both paper 
chintzes. = 
HE birds seem great favorites, so mucl 
that one large house in London is br 
ing out the old len china orn 





in reproduction, of cours 
One observes in a window a gilt ring in 
is perched the richest colored parrot, life 
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Easy Way To Grow 
Flowers 


You water the soil once a week and then for- 
get it—that’s the “Illinois Self-Watering’”’ 
way—nature’s way. Boxes, pots and hang- 

baskets have false bottoms with holes 
into which sponges are plugged. You pour 
week’s water supply down metal pipe—see 
picture. Sponges send water up through the 
soil. Soil takes a drink when it wants it— 
nature’s way. Surface soil keeps porous and 

hy—nature’s way. Made of metal- -guar- 
antee d not to leak.’ All styles—all sizes— 
low prices. Get new catalogue—write now. 


AMERICAN METAL BOX CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


189 Dearborn St., 








{Wu 7 VS" WINDOWS, VERANDAS <<. 
PY inceeister 
ANCHOR: SUPPLY:GO 


| AWNING S-TENTS- COVERS 
| H - DepT.H - EVANSVILLE-IND- 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING & SASIPLES ON APPLICATION 




























HAVE FRIENDS WHO 


YOU Wotrs ENJOY 
The House Beautiful 


Ican tell you how you can make some easy pin money 


Address A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager 
5 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 























Interior Decorations 


Interior decorations of all descriptions planned 
and executed. Single rooms or whole houses fur- 
nishep, and wall coverings, hangings, rugs, furniture, 
etc., selected to suit any scheme. 

Out of town orders carefully attended to. 
respondence is cordially invited. 

Lamp and candle shades. Stenciling.] 


MISSETHROOP—————MISS VEERHOFF 
4[37, East 60th Street, New York] 
’ Su mmer_ Address, Southampton, L. I ‘% 


Cor- 




















THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address the Ad- 
vertising Manager, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York City. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 
ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE | 
Old English Garden Seats 

Rustic Work Garden Houses 
Rose Temples and Arbours 
Send for New Catalog of Many Designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES COMPANY 


Beverly, Massachusetts 














FIRESIDE CHAIR 


What could be more comfortable 
than this large, roomy wing chair? 

jolly chair to draw up before the 
pen fire or beside the evening iamp. 
Solid mahogany legs and upholstered 
in best hair, Suitable for any room 
in . house. we comes with claw 
and ball fee same price. Price, 
$39. FREIGHT: PREPAID to your 
town, Many other beautiful Colonial 
reproductions shown in my Catalogue 
A. Write for it to-day. 


PETER EMERSON 


1113 Post Office Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 








Cross Stitch|Embroidery Centre Pieces 





_ on d “center. pi ieces jeces with 
baskets to be worked in 8. 
Scallop edge, with materials. Price, 
$2.25. Guest towels, $1.50. Cushion 
covers, oblong, $3.0). Pin cushions 
s. Plate dovites, rice, $2.50 
5, One commenced. ‘oss stitch 
. 15 and 25 cts. Colored cot- 
all shades. 


HURM ART SHOP 
277 5th Ave., near 30th, New York 


NIGHT LAMP 


‘Once filled with kero- 
sene it will burn 40 
hours. Absolutely 
odorless. Handsomely 
constructed of brass, fj 
nickel-plated. Provided 
with wick to last sev- #] 
eral years. Can be used 
in entries, hallways, jf 
closets, nursery and 
sickroom. At yourdeal- ff 
er’sorby mail postpaid 
6c. Silver & Gos, 
306 Hewes St., Dept, 8. 
Brooklyn, , Y, Regis- 
tered trade-mark 40568. 


ACENTS WANTED 


tons, 











LITTLE 
BEAUTY 
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Give Your Walls 
Artistic Worth 


By covering them with the 
newest of all Wiggin creations 


Kraft Ko-Na 


Wholly different from other wall cover- 


ings. e wide range of colors and 

shades affords a choice that insures 

harmonious blending. Positively fade- 
roof. Easily applied. Easily cleaned. 
eeps walls from cracking. 


Kraft Ko-Na Cloth belongs to the well- 
known line of Fab-Rik-O-Na wall cover- 
ings. Write for Homemakers’ book of 
tones and colors—free, postpaid. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 











and evidently all there but his fearful shriek. A 
pair of orange and black orioles attract one. 
These are for the mantel, life size, mounted on 
branches of a tree. Some rooms would be filled 
with sunshine from such an addition. These are 
expensive ornaments, but are full of interest. 


es 
_ 


OME examples of Staffordshire ware of char- 
acters of Dickens are highly interesting. 
There is an original set of five—Nicholas 
Nickleby, Mrs. Nickleby, Kate and Ralph 
Nickleby and Smike. The coloring is bright and 
clear, and the glaze good. They were published 
June 15, 1839, contemporary with the book. The 
set is to be reproduced in connection with the 
forthcoming centenary celebration of the novel- 
ist. We think the American lovers of Dickens 
will wish to procure these replicas. 
— 
N 

I Copeland and Minton are most attractive. 

The deep rose-colored pattern of rose in full 
bloom with gold on thinnest white china is beau- 
tiful. Some of the ware made at the Duchess 
of Sutherland potteries at Stoke-on-Trent is most 
interesting. It is finished with a leadless glaze in 
order to protect the workmen from the poisonous 
effects of the lead commonly used. It certainly 
was a most humane thought on her part, but there 
is no end to her philanthropies. In her home in 
Scotland she interests herself in all kinds of in- 


dustries for the benefit of the cottagers, of which 
we shall write later. 


china, the new Spode designs and latest 


me 
—_ 


HERE are many novel rugs to be found in 
the shops. Navajoes continue to hold 
their own for the porch and lawn. Dew 

and moisture seem to enhance their beauty. The 
East Indian matted wool rug, which is embroid- 
ered in soft colors, is desirable for many uses. It 
has a soft, shiny ground, washes well, and is 
most acceptable as a couch cover. Of quite a dif- 
ferent type are the rugs woven in the Adiron- 
dacks, by the wife of a well-known guide. They 
are made on a hand loom and show ingenious 
and naive patterns. Where these rugs are on sale 
we noted several charming things in cross-stitch 
— 


S an aid in selecting color schemes and de- 
ciding perplexing decorative problems, 
householders will be interested in a series 

of post cards in color, illustrating various rooms 
of the house. The interiors are executed by a 
competent designer and published by the makers 
of a well-known wall preparation. The possibili- 
ties of the plain wall in all its phases are well 
set forth, also what may be done with stencils 
in the way of friezes, decorative borders, etc. 
Ten cards comprise the set, and in addition to 
the regulation rooms are two church interiors 
and a school room. 

















Open Fireplace Fixtures 


We display a large assortment of Period 

Fixtures, Antique Reproductions, Hob 

Grates and Settee Fenders in Brass and 

Iron. Also Screens and Gas Logs. Cata- 
log on application. 


FRANK H. GRAF MFG. CO. 


Factory and Showroom 


201 W. 28th St., Cor, 7th Ave., New York 
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lan 
fief A HOME ISN'T A HOME WITHOUT 


‘TECO POTTERY | | 








An American home without TECO is 
like an tralian home without Paintings. 
Insist on_genwine TECO of your dealer or write today 


tur new TECO Book ot new colors and new shapes. 


THE GATES POTTERIES, 2008 Peoples’ Gas Bldg, CHICAGO 


ZL : ISIN a : == 





INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION on a percentage 
basis only. Including sketches, working drawings and super 
intendence. Surface Decoration, Furniture, Fittings 3 
Special Metalwork. Interior Remodellings a specialty. 

THE BLOMFILELD STUDIOS. Downtown office bis Har- 
vester Building, Chicago. 





Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 








GARDEN ORNAMENTS IN 
MARBLE 


Direct from 
our studios 
at Pietra- 
santa, Italy. 
Catalogue A 


on request.} 
7 ‘tak. — 








Visitors are always wel- 
come to our galleries. 
ARMANDO BATTELLI 


Sculptor 


T West 30th St, 








Hew York 





In answer to this, Mr. 
E. S. Child, Architect 
announces ‘Stucco 
Houses’ with new de- 
signs for 1911. The 
designs give a clear 
idea of the details. 
The price of ‘Stucco 
Houses’’ is $5.00 by ex- 
press. prepaid. Also 
Colonial Houses” 

showing ya in that 
Ae beautiful style. Price §2.C0 by express, prepaid. Addre: 

E. S. Child, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


SIMPLEX 
IRONER 








It will pay you to know that all plain clothes, table and bed linen, 
curtains, doilies and flat pieces can be ironed with a better finish 
with the Simplex Ironer than by hand and done in much less than 
half the time. 


No Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it with ease. ae te heat ; simple, 
durable. efficient. Hand or power. Low in pri: 
A 30 Days’ Free Trial of the Simplex will ‘convince you of 
its value. Write for Illustrated Catalog and copy of new booklet 
‘*Ironing Hints,"’ invaluable to housewives~both free. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 


F 32 B. Lake St., Chicago 
MAKES 


IRONING EASY 
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| 
AN ORDINARY | 
SHADE UP ONLY 
A FEW MONTHS 
AND ALREADY 
CRACKED. 
The editor of this departr tw glad to 
detail the decoration of a © n, or to g 
suggestions for several roo! ply to letter 
regular subscribers to THe H BEAUTIFUL. | 
necessary to charge a sm: f tailed d 
schemes for an entire fl f é ise as a 
— will be sent by mail if stan enc] 
he editor begs that q as 
A BRENLIN and written on one side of a € 
SHADE. of the sender should be wri plans ar 
Won't Crack. 
Won’t Fane. —————— 
WOODWORK AND COLOR SCHEMI 
tst.—Our dining roon ize 15x18, has a1 
and east exposure; it will finished in qt 
white oak, paneled wait t fi feet hig 
plate rack above, open firepla with larg 
mantel, folding doors ling into hall, | 
ceiling, furniture used t gold ak 
be plastered sand finish. What color tile 
you use in the ma vhat color 
you tint wall and 
Window Shades 2nd—Hall is, 16x30, finish to, be yellow 
except Stair rail and TI 1 ot n 
Won't Crack panel wainscot around hall and up stairv 
? use asbestos coping around wall next t 
Won't Fade finish in white enamel. What colors wou 
: use on side walls and ceiling 
Ordinary shades crack because they 3rd.—Library and den, 14x A 
are stiffened with a “filling” of chalk divide den from library, oper an: ws 
or clay, which breaks, falls out and mantel in den, side entrance front 
leaves unsightly streaks and pinholes. to den, mahogany finish, folding do 
Brenlin, the new window shade ma- into hall and parlor, beamed ceiling, panel 
terial, is made entirely without “filling” coting, five feet hich: east, south and 
of any kind. : ; posure. What color tile would you uss 
It is supple, not stiff. Yet in the and what colors would you tint wall 
darker colors it affords absolute pri- ing? 
vacy; in the lighter colors, it admits a 4th—Parlor, 15x17, east and south 
soft and mellow glow. | large bay window fronting east, with 
It won't fade— | seat, folding doors, leading into hall and Iil 
Won't wrinkle— | finish yellow pine enameled white. How y 
The name BRENLIN is perforated yom sreat “ey : pee eee os © 
along the edge of every yard. tint the wall and ceiling ae ; 
° * 5th—Upstairs we ha 2 hall, bath 
Write today for this book chambers; bath will be tiled floor and ti 
and samples coting, balance t nished in yell 
Gin beck eoeteiee and would be pleased to have your idea h 
. treat the rooms as to the woodwork, wa 
valuable suggestions ‘lings io not v t to finish tt - 
on the artistic treat- = oe — “pgp go ey ov <y 2 
scot Retain and || a cS tha al 
des shows actual samples EO eRe _ ' aa 
Syo of this new window gest. 
e shade material in all You 1 ae ie iinet 
Ks colors and in Brenlin , es Seige gees arrange’ 
AS Duplex. Get the book one that lends itself well to decorativ« 
today. In the dining room, size 15x18, with 1 
Alr ess » wonld . >» tint fn ™ 
Chen. W. Breeme 6 Ca, exposure, we would use a t for the 
2070-2072 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio of lightest brown. [here are transpat 
stains which give fine results and do not 








thick dense appearance of many wall prepara- 
Plaster is so attractive in itself that it is 

to conceal its grain and quality. 
using darker furniture we would suggest 

r tone for the walls, but this light brown 
effective with the tone of oak you are 
The ceiling we would keep in 
iter tone—and the mantel tiles in a slightly 
This room is up to this point 
Green and yellow and all the 
isturtium shades are attractive with this color. 
[These tones could be used in curtains. Yellow 
green pottery would look well on the plate 
rail—also yellow flowers. If you have window 
xes it would be well to grow orange and yellow 


If you 


ning to use. 





brown. 


ledly brown 


In the hall a plain tone could be used for the 
lls, or a figured design. With white enameled 
\dwork a figured paper is in excellent taste. 

paper chosen should have green or brown 

A foliage or tapestry paper would 
The paper should not be very 





kground. 

‘k well here. 
lark in tone. 

[he library and den would be interesting with 

ills of a light grayish green with a paler tone 

the ceiling. The tiles with this background 

ild be either yellow or the same green as the 

lls. Yellow would be a good color to use 
iberally in this room, also in the den. 

[he parlor has a fine foundation for a beauti- 
We would suggest tinting the walls a 
warm ivory color and making the room old rose 
and ivory—the ceiling ivory. A plain old rose 
Wilton rug on the floor, and plain old rose cur- 
tains. Either silk or satin damask could be used 
here. Mahogany furniture, or furniture enameled 
white would be attractive here. At the door 
leading into the hall there should be double-faced 
portiéres—rose on the drawing room side, green 
on the hall side. For the sake of harmony and 
balance the door leading to the dining room 
would have portiéres—green on the hall side, 
light brown on the dining+room side, or the hang- 


il room. 


ing could be green on both sides if preferred, as 
either color would harmonize with the dining- 
oom side. 


Plain craft rugs would look well in the dining 
room and living room. In the parlor an Orien- 











To be healthy and vigorous, children need the fr 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Sample Pair, Children’s size 
(state age) 16 cts. 


postpaid FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 





»m of movement promoted by the 















Hose Supporter GEORGE FROST CO. 


It is desir- 
able because 
it is right in 
every way. 
Keeps the 
stockings 
neat an 
unwrinkled. 
Easily man- 
aged by 
small fingers 
Look for the Molded 
Rubber Button and “‘Vel- 


vet Grip’’ stamped on 
the loop P 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


BOSTON, U: S.A. 
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Preserve your food better and 
use less ice than other makes be- 
chuse of their wonderful ome-way circulation of 
P re,cold,dry air, whichis constantly forced around 
thearticles stored, purifying and cooling every inch 
refrigerator. 


start. It endangers your health, wastes ice, 
‘ood, and is worn out when a Baldwin 
efrigerator is in its prime, and many 
tant use for 35 years are still giving 


one att 
and spoil 
high-grad 
Baliwins in 
the utmost satis 


REFRIGERATORS 


Are lined with snow j was \ 
white opalite glasg¢ 7-16 


inch thick; vitritiedspor- i] 
celain or metal. Fhere ; 
are 150 styles in . t 


Specials made to figyour 
space. 


Don’t experimen}, buy 
alifetimeofsatisfaftion, 
notaterm of annoyhnce. 
Ask‘ your dealer to bhow 
you a Bakiwin. 





Write today for begu- 
tiful catalogue. 


The Baldwin’ 


30 Lake Street? 


efrigerator Co. 


urlington, Vt. Pol 


booted 


ANDREWS SEPTIC 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


The Andrews System 
@ OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Is by Septic Tank, as shown 
in the illustration. Cess- 
pools are no longer toler- 
ated by sanitary science. 
They are the cause of much 
sickness, but the Septic 
Tank is a scientific method 
of sewage disposal in which 
the bacteria that cause dis- 
ease destroy the dangerous 
elements in the sewage and 
in the end destroy them- 
selves. 





We have a patent Steel 
Tank,all _ ready 
to bury in the ground 
and connect to. 
Send Plans or Rough Sketch 
of your house and grounds 


for FREE ESTIMATE. 


From Factory to User 
Andrews’ Big Book on Heating, 
Plumbing and Air Pressure Water 


Supply sent FREE. Please send 
names of two parties who might buy. 


ANDREWS }[EATING COMPANY 


1156 Heating Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














‘*The money you don't have to put into repairs is ALL PROFIT— 
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“AN ARTISTIC PERGOLA EXTENDS THE “HOMEY? 





FEELING TO ‘ALL OUT-DOORS.’” 


PERGOLA DAYS ARE HERE 


| and CYPRESS is the pre-eminent pergola wood because ‘‘CYPRESS lasts forever” —DEFIES ROT-INFLU- 
| ENCES which destroy other woods—does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods—takes paint and stain perfectly. 


A well-planned Pergola is the finishing touch to the architectural and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds— 
it is ““the one thing needful’’ to confirm the artistic character of a typical modest homestead—and it may be 
fully relied upon to redeem and beautify even the smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


VOL. 30 


om => 


_ CYPRESS 

| POCKET 
|| LIBRARY, 
| FREE ON 
| REQUEST 


VOL. 30 


contains ORIGINAL SKETCHES, DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x46 inches 
for erecting a VARIETY of PERGOLAS, GARDEN ENTRANCES, SEATS, etc. 






























and FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
S of many different artistic styles, and costing from a 
few dollars up to several bundreds. Not “‘stock patterns’’—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 30, 


W ben planninga Pezgola, Mansion, Bungalow. pasture-fence or sleeping-porch, remember— "With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE." 








Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” belp YOU. Our entire resources are at your service witb Rehable Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. 1F HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 








Historic Styles in Furniture 2502.22.20 uasesuens 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 ets. 



































HEAT for 


—they have no equal. 


BOSTON, 182 High Street 


GORTON SIDE FEED BOILERS are MONEY MAKERS 


They are designed and built to furnish the maximum amount of 
minimum amount of FUEL. And they doit. 
They are high-grade in every sense of the word—none better 


Send for catalog and investigate their superiority for yoursels 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, Fisher Building 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 


AS used in the decoration of this charmir 
Alabastine has proved its efficie tor oves 
of a century. It is mor t exclusiv 


able than any other w ring \ 
mits more individual and t 
or paint at a fraction of 
compared with any grade 
no more to put on—lasts long s Dp, I 
when properly applied, and is absolutely sanitary 
Alabastine is ready for use whe mixed with 
and covers more wall surfa nd 1 
rating material. A new ¢ DI 1 dir 
old without the expense of wa g 1 Alal 
walls. Alabastine is spe 
ration for new homes. 
cents; Regular Tints, 55 
LIBRARY SLIPS 
We prepare special color 
Alabastine—without chars 
samples of Alabastine wa! eiling decorat 
send the name of your t Alabastine man? 


Alabastine Company 


553 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids,' Mich 
Desk 53-105 Water Street, New York City 
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GRAND HOTEL A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


NEW YORK CITY NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ilst Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 

A house made famous through its splendid service, and personal attention to patrons the Grand 
its friends by the thousands. Army and Navy people stop here, as do all e travelers. For a 
excellent living facilities, quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly obtainable elsewhere ; 

As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated and surface cars are all practically at the 
door. Theatres and shopping districts also immediately at hand. Personal baggage transferred free 
and from New Pennsylvania Station. . ; 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many famous features of the New Annex. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. RATES—$1.50 PER DAY, UPWARDS. 
George F. Hurlbert, President and General! Monager. 
Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chat J town, N. Y. Open May 1st to Nov. 1st Automobile 
GUIDE TO NEW YORK (WITH MAPS) AND SPECIAL RATE CARD SENT UPON ‘REQUEST. 

















these rooms. 




















T is far from our intention to create 
I the impression that our stock is hig! 

priced. It is, however, exclusive in 
design, and it is also true that we have 
had the patronage of the most des« 
nating and particular people in all | 
of the country. 

The reputation of our furniture 
been built upon distinctive features, st 
as, the simple artistic lines of ou 
signs, solid construction, and a varie 
of custom finishes. 

Our cottage furniture is especia 


























adapted for both Shore or Country ho 
where a simple, harmonious and art 
effect is desired, conforming with the 
roundings, and yet not sacrificing 
comfort. 

Shipments are carefully crated, i 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for complete set No. 4, of over 200 
illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street - ° 





Boston, Mass. 
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rug with old rose background would be in- 
sting. Kermanshas look well with old rose 
hemes. 
For the second floor we would suggest white 
meled woodwork throughout, white ceilings 
and plain walls in two bedrooms and figured ones 
1 the other two. In the hall we would suggest 
a plain gray-green, the color of the green in the 
figured paper, or it might be better to carry the 
paper of the lower hall to the top of the house. 
One room we would make gray and yellow, 
1e mauve and light green, one blue and white, 
pink and cream. Flower papers look well 
edrooms and there are many old-fashioned 
rns which would be attractive in your house. 
Mahogany furniture of old design, antique or 
roductions, would be especially appropriate in 
Painted furniture is always in good 
taste with such schemes as we have outlined. 








LANDSCAPE PAPERS 


. May I ask help in a matter of papering? The 

ving room is finished in plain green with white 
wi ote ork, the paneling coming up half way. 
The — room is finished in two-toned brown. 
Now I wish to paper the hall which is between 
these two, as per diagram. Downstairs the wood- 
work is cherry and upstairs, white. What would 
y uggest for paper? 

Ustairs are two bedrooms over the living room 
and dining room respectively and almost exactly 
he same. There are four large windows in each 
and a fireplace. The one over the living room 

es north and east. Would a delicate yellow be 
priate? The woodwork is white. The other 
room faces north and west. How would a blue 
nasa do? Would it be too dark? J. H. W. 


Your color schemes are well chosen. With a 
green living room and a brown dining room, we 
would suggest an old-fashioned figured paper 
for the hall. Either a small landscape in which 
green and brown are blended or a conventional 
figure. There are a great many interesting re- 
productions of old papers and they are particu- 
larly appropriate for a house like yours. With 
cherry woodwork, both yellow and blue are har- 
monious and the landscape paper suggested could 
have one or both of these colors. If a plain paper 
is preferred, we would advise a light yellow 
with curtains in figured yellow, brown and green; 
the yellow to be hardly stronger than deep ivory. 

Yellow is an effective color in a north room, 
and always pleasing with white paint. Solid 
blue would be too dense to use in a northwest 
room, but blue and white could be substituted for 
it. We do not know what papers you have at 
command, but most paper dealers now carry pat- 
terns suitable for Colonial bedrooms. We are 
constantly illustrating rooms of this type, where 
such papers are shown. 


aD pr 


ALITTLE HOUSE 


Will you please help me with my new home. 
I had thought of aliens brick with shingle 
stained brown—would you use brick or wood 
all over? Please suggest colors and paint for win- 
dow cases, door for front, the glass and paint. 
How do you think a glass knob would look? 
Please look at my plan and suggest changes. 
Should I have china closet built in wall, an 
should I have beams in any of the rooms? 
Would you have the stairs between the walls? 
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Vacuum On Tap 





Instead of the back-breaking, carrying and dragging 
of a portable vacuum cleaner all over the house — 


— you can now have a vacuum on tap, in every part 
of the house, always ready for cleaning without any 
drudgery — simply by installing the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The SPENCER TURBINE is more than a vacuum 
cleaner. It is a system. When installed it becomes 
a part of a building, like the heating or lighting sys- 
tem—and is just as important. For it solves clean- 
ing problems economically and permanently. 


Briefly, it consists of an electrically driven turbine 
air pump for basement installation—with pipes run- 
ning to every floor and room. MHaving only one 
moving part, it never gets out of order. A maid- 
servant can operate it, as it needs no attention ex- 
cept an occasional oiling. 


It operates large, light, well-shaped tools. It sucks 
up dirt, dust, trash and germs—deposits them in re- “ 
ceiving pans in the basement and exhausts the foul 
germ-laden air into chimney or sewer. 


Because of exclusive in-built features it maintains a 
smooth, steady, constant suction—never so strong as 
to injure fabrics—never too weak to do thorough 
cleaning. It exhausts two to three times the volume 
of air of the old-fashioned piston and rotary pump 
outfits—which makes it especially effective for clean- 
ing bare floors and uneven surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made in 
various sizes from one-half to thirty horsepower. It han- 
dies the biggest sweeping problems more economically than 
a can be handled in any other way. Hundreds of in- 
stallations in homes, factories, offices and public buildings 
prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning system. 


° for list of installati 
Write * and Free Cataleg 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
621 Capitol Avc., Hartford, Conn 





Agencies in all 
Principal 
Cities 


hd A dled 




















Homes of Refinement. 


To have your house right, the hardware must be right 


Pleasing in design, of the proper school to carry out the 
architect's motive, finished in colors to harmonize with the woodwork and 
match the chandeliers. 

If your hardware is wrong, it will discord with other orna- 
mental features, destroy your best plans to create decorative harmony. 

If it is right — the CORBIN kind — those who know will 


approve — those who do not know will appreciate the effect without knowing why. 
And Corbin hardware will last as long as the house stands. 


Note the harmony of the Corbin Nemours design in a Louis XIV reception hall illustrated above. 
Such a selection is above criticism. It is evidence of educated good taste. It stamps the owner as a person of 
refinement. Yet, it costs no more than the wrong kind. 

The Corbin Unit Lock shown has the key hole in the knob. It is as smooth in action and as 
secure as a safe lock. It is carried by your dealer with all parts attached. You can see it just as it will appear 
on your door. The adjustments made by skilled mechanics at the factory are never disturbed. 

The Corbin Door Check stops slamming and draughts. The Corbin Door Holder holds the 
door firmly at any point. You will see them everywhere. Each is the best of its kind. 

Corbin builder's hardware contains 123 designs in 19 schools made in 54 finishes. Embraces every- 
thing in builders’ hardware, making it possible for you to equip your home throughout, thus securing uniform quality 
and finish. The best dealer in your city sells it. 

Send for publication 
NK 16—Corsin Wrovucut Harpware | NK 58—Corsin PRINCETON DESIGN 
NK 17—Corsin CoLoniaL HARDWARE | NK 80—CorBIN SPECIALTIES 


P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn. 


P. & F. CORBIN of New York. P. & F. CORBIN of Chicago. P. & F. CORBIN, Philadelphia. 























YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Simultaneously with our Eastern move, I made ‘“‘ The House Beautiful” more instructive and helpful. I will continue to improve 
my magazine where improvement is possible. 





Every article will be written by an expert. Every issue will be brimful of these 


splendidly illustrated features. For your benefit I offer you LONG TERM subscriptions at the following EXCEPTIONAL PRICES: 


4 years 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., ERBERT Ss, STONE, Publisher, 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


Last Chance Price Regular Price 


sniagiadstsialelpedchenaa $4.00 $6.00 


a eee 5.00 9.00 
AIRES ANAL 6.00 12.00 


Subscriptions at these prices MUST be sent to us direct. 


Accept this LAST CHANCE offer TO-DAY. It’s UNUSUAL, 
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Opal-Glass-Lined 
Oak Refaeorater’ok 


© a Ua RRNA TSR 

Freight Prepaid from Factory 
You get this highest 
rade Solid Oak, Wickes’ 
ew Constructed Refriger- 
ator, lined with Opal 
“better than mar- 

ble,” for only $31.75— 
5 a prepaid from fac- 


tory. 

You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct from the 
factory, at actual factory 
prices. You save all the 
dealers’, jobbers’ and de- 
partment store profits. You 
get the Wickes at the price 
asked everywhere for or- 





dinary “enameled” refrig- MEASUREMENTS 
erators, for which you have Height, 45 in. Width, 36 in. 
to pay the freight in ad- Depth, 21 2 i Capacity, 


dition. 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of aittid. sal, to last a Ln et ge joined and 
food com door are lined 


beautifully fi mike 
throughout with OPAL GLASS, _7-16-in —- r exclusive 
construction gives you double ration from every pound 
of ice. 1ass makes the WIC. ES absolutely sanitary. 
Your | refunded if the WIC ~ 4 is not og ge BN 
fopecsent See and use this high-grade refrigerator in your 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


intts Oe pa 9 the amon, Wie Ps — sree of all sizes— 


‘The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
(Establish — ro Years) 
the freight from f to every point East of the 


‘acto’ 
Bocties” est of the Rockies only the f t from Denver is 
added. —_ 


ia" S KEITH'S 











Keith's Magazine is the recog- 
nized authority on building 
and decorating artistic homes. 
ption $2 


Aa s1—$2200—On of the 0215 
sv av psaus by leading architects. Subscri 
In selecting a a plan book get Keith's witha —— behind it. 


a year. 


on be ‘s = ye gS ee or threugh Newsdealers $1. 
ungslows ai Sottages i lans cost: 7 = oy 

a Plane cost img $400 to is) | as , me oat — =p. 

li of om suse pe shy Free with a or Se aeee Ea 

A yearecad to “Kei*"-* and any 2 books aay 8 books, $5.00 
“UL. KEITH 666 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


00 each. 















for the Protection of 
Covntry Homes, / 
Villages and Factories 


Especially when located some distance 
from a Fire Station. 
Throws a stream 75 to 85 feet. 
P Better than a thousand gallons of water. 

Ratineniches fire in Oil or 

Gasolene. 
May be operated by one man. 
Costs almost nothing to main- 

tain. 


Absolutely Safe | 
Lasts a Lifetime | 


Better than Insurance 
which does not save treasures 
which cannot be ewe = 


Badge 


Fire es 
34 B Portland St. 
Boston, Mass. 

















Full information 
sent on request 








Do 
rooms should be sam Woulkk 
ing doors or not, between the 
dining room? Our light is gas 
steam heat; please pla heaters 
light—shades or g must I 


you think the verings in 
1 you 
front 


and 


for library? Please suggest curt 


pictures, curtain rods (kind), and 
covers. 

I have a dark 
seat or bench st | t f 
have glossy or dull finish 

Please place wind seats if 
them. Please tell me what lir 
this winter. 

Six sectional 
tan silk curtains 
brass bed, two white i1 
painted)? Old-fashion: 








D Kcases 
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have 


nd 


11ns 
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Lind 
KING 


gany sewl! 


deer head and pair of horns, wicker 
cover of mixed designs (gold and blu 
chamber set, white net bed set, dicti 
cack, an oil p ig of my grandmother 
should it be h A diploma framed i: 
and a beautifu sk set, a pail 





painted vases and a cand 
latter and vases ar early one 
old and very handsor D1 
tables, desk, table, t 

six or eight chairs, all in 
mantel lambrequ in and pia 
Ornaments used on piano? 





ee 


sser, 
stands, 
seye 

vers u 


ra (three pl 


hund1 
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Where must | it my brass tea 


swings above a little alcohol lamp 


We are very happy to try to 


“ 
7 


maf 


your new home, hoping our suggestions 


able you to make it intere« 

We think your idea of yell 
brown woodwork and sh 
for the outside 
cases dark br 
lights of glass in small panes and 
brown. Have brass knobs (g 
an inside door), and a brass kn 
handle of brass. Y 
site the steps. 


may be at end of porch and then 


trance be at the other end 
of the 
pinning of the house ealed 
of porch reaching the grou 
Beneath 
seats cushioned with cord 


steps should be ult up 


your library windows 


ators can be placed under t sea 


In the dining 1 
have 
mond glass doors and t 
door with shelves ins 
look well with beams 
the walls will be best in hah 
work better be of birch stained 
and walls stained light brown or 


corner cupl 


the beams in hall have the stain ; 


ish cream. We would suggest 
tween library and dining 
very suitable h 1g 
monk’s cloth, which 





ym 


hangs in soft folds. It is the same 


Have your folding door 
curtains in all the lower 

ored pongee running on small ri 
ing the sill. If you wish a 
your dining room curtains there are 
madrases and muslins 
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for such spaces of 


need linin 
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natu 
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different 


lovely 
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Light-Weight Draperies. 
Look and wear like silk hangings, 
but cost very much less. 

Woven in the fabric is the name 














‘Aurora”—your guarantee of “Moss 
Rose”’ quality. 
= ,. 
ak pe fy 
a 4" 














Largest and Most Complete Iron Pence Factory ia U.S. 
FREE AGENTS 
& CATALOGUE, WANTED 
e e e U 


@ 





iTItI 


a Ags 4 


Cincinnatilron FenceCo 


* Address Dep’t X for prices. CUINOINNATI, OHIO. 


THE? SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
| LEY WITHOUT SEWERS 
STEM 

CES 


“Patented” 
































For Country Homes. 
@ C lustrated Booklet Free 


Address;* Ashleyf{House’ Sewageg Disposal Co, 
106 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park, ill: 


Engaged or Married People 


OU must Jive with the 
furniture you choose. 
During the past 75 years 
we have helped thousands 
choose well. We are still 
helping. Future home 
makers need our help. 


MITCHELL’S 


Furniture and Rugs 


are shown extensively in a large 
book from which you can choose, 
just like going through the store. 
Mitchell’s goods are different 
from other makes, and cost no 
more. Correspondence carefully 
answered. 











Send 25c for this large book sim- 
ply to cover mailing expense, and 
we willcredit you with sameascash 
to be applied on your first purchase 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
612-614 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HOME OUTFITTERS SINCE 1836 

















both mailed free. Address Dept. O. 
The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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Individual Libraries 
With Unlimited 
Possibilities of Growth 


To have one’s books appropriately 
housed, but within easy reach, where 
they can be enjoyed without interrup- 
tion, and without encroaching on the 
liberty or pleasure of others, is the 
secret of the Individual Library idea. 

For the young people at home, or 
away at school, their books and favorite authors; 
for the guest room, den, living room, hall; for any 
room, no matter what the size of your book collec- 
tion may be—there is a style or combination in 


Globe =Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


exactly suited to your needs; yet possessing un- 
limited. possibilities for home decoration or future 
growth. 


The Unit Construction 
of GlubeSWernicke bookcases lends itself 


perfectly to the individual requirements of all, or 
any room. Made in a wide diversity of styles and 
finishes Globe“Weenicke ““elastic’’ bookcases will har- 
monize with any interior fittings desired. They are 


Easy to Arrange or Rearrange 


and as the number of books increase, 
or additional units become necessary, new and 
artistic combinations may be easily and quickly 
created. Globe“Wernicke bookcase units and dupli- 
cates at any future time will be found on sale in 
1500 principal towns and cities. Where not rep- 
resented, we will ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write today for complete catalogue illustrated 
in color and a copy of “The World’s Best Books’’— 
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Bigelow Garpets and Rugs 


In Colleges 


Embody the fullest possibilities for artistic 

floor treatment in harmony with wall cover- 

ings, tapestries, furniture and fitments—75 
years the conceded standard. 


OUR carpets, like your glasses, should be selected to suit you. Through 

the one you see the world; through the other the world sees you. The 

carpet is the basic ground of artistic treatment and Bigelow Carpets 
form the cleverest ground work for harmonious combinations. 


Bigelow Carpets are not the product of to- 
day, nor of ten years. They represent the 
accumulated experience of over 75 years 
devoted to producing floor coverings of a 
distinctive type, at once original, different— 
the matured product of creative thought, 
perfected and maintained by unparalleled 
facilities. 

That’s why that for three quarters of a 
century Bigelow Carpets have been conceded 
the standard and have been preferred alike 
by public building administrators, by accomp- 
lished decorators and by those families, of 
whatever means, who desire floor covering 
that is artistically correct, that is of the 
highest order of excellence, that is acknowl- 
edged to give depth, breadth, tone, warmth 


“About Carpets and Rugs’—an in- 

teresting treatment on carpets and 

rugs—quite helpful. Mailed post- 
paid on request. 






and refined character to the whole floor and 
that is so well made, of such select material 
that durability is assured. 


The Bigelow method is the method of quality. 
Bigelow Carpets reveal discriminating taste 
in the purchaser. 

If you want to feel the supreme luxury of 
correct carpetings, better select Bigelow 
Carpets. Economy demands them; persons 
of artistic temperament, with a well developed 
sense of logical economy will approve the 
wisdom of your selection. 

Remember the name “Bigelow” is woven into 
the back of Bigelow Carpets and Rugs—the 
certificate of Bigelow quality. Look for it! 
None other genuine. 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 
New York 


The Original Power Loom 
Manufacturers 


ln Public Libraries 


















$309.00 BUYS THIS 
5 Dining Room Suite 


eee | i artistic and durable furniture 
oy haif retail ce. Similar suites 

i stor ani e 

in. : es ped D, finished - 
. on, 

RN "nis bis sav- 


reasonably you_can furnish your 
home with Wome Built” furniture. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg,Co. 
39 Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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"HOWARD DUSTIESS-DUSTER. 
COMPANY . 


Now York San Francis 


FOR FREE 
DUST BOOK 


ss Dust Mop, 


3 edema 
as ss sa os ee = = eS 


appress HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 


156-L FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Write for Our 


FreeBookon Flome Refrigeration 


It tells you how to select the Home Refrigerator—how to know the good from the 
poor—how to keep a Refrigerator sweet and sanitary—how your food can be prop- 
erly protected ae preserved—how to keep down ice bills—lots of things you should A LIVING ROOM 

ow before selecting any Refrigerator. 


Don’t be deceived by claims being made for other so-called : ae : 
“porcelain”’ refrigerators. The ‘‘Monroe”’ has the only real por- naple sets with iron bedsteads painted a deep 
celain food compartments made in a pottery and in one piece of nae re vory white or shade of the maple; ivory col- 
—_— unbreakable peseie: gee Ware over an inch thick, Si by 9 , ¥ ored muslin for windows, and a beautiful cre- 

with every corner rounded, no cracks or crevices anywhere. " ' d d 
There are no hiding places for germs—no atom no ) daa ness, tonne, getch or Hines Sor equers aut sgeends, 
~h ne a ee ; p You will need a dark wood library table on 


which should be a lamp. Your brass desk set, 
ur portrait, diploma and engraving would bet- 

ter be in your own sleeping room. The candela- 

| brum and vases will be effective on your mantel 

1 library with the mirror back of them. 

In hall have the deer’s head and horns. Your 
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For the chambers we would use birdseye 








The Lifetime Iadvigerater 
The leading hospitalsuse the ‘‘Monroe”’ 
exclusively and it is found today in a 
large majority of the very best homes. 














It is built to last a lifetime and will vookcase ¢ i i i 
Save you its cost many times over in a aan ee nin . i. = “ake aie aes - ns saat a 
ice bills, food waste and repair bills. Cash or Monthly Payments. nt agen sg a ee ee rune: 
The “Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct from the factory to you, freight“! ander: he sume wood as piano, dull finished. 
prepaid to your railroad station, under our liber al trial offer ‘and an it id| No lambrequins or scarfs are used now on furni- 
guarantee of ‘‘full satisfaction or money refunded.” ture. Nothing should be placed on a piano but 
Easy Payments We depart this year from our rule of all cash with order| music and perhaps a pair of candlesticks with 
and will send the ‘‘Monroe’’ freight prepaid on our) candles ready for burning if needed. To pro- 


li ull desiring . . hat 7 - is 

Seis va ulieral mie " — o ad] a = © a a ct the top of piano a piece of decorator’s plush 

‘us! . mroe Boo! » ona a an t wi t maul “ 
a en ee or dark cloth cut to fit the top but not hanging 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station N. Lockland. Obin over iss good thing. 
WHY NOT BUILD A BU NGA LOW ? ys brass tea kettle should be kept on a tray 























You ought to know why our Genuine California Bungalows are in the dining room, on table or sideboard. 
homes for all climates, fit well into any environmer 1€ mMOs m o ge 
fort beauty and dndividuality of design at t the I t. Our TWO House building and furnishing may seem a 
contair hot aphs or riptior nd 
Cost of 100 CALIFORNIA STYLE h These tial, { ed reat undertaking, but as it is finished and you 
nouses with built-in pookeases, rey es, chir sets, cabinet k 3, - 
standard nlumbing. et live in your home you will find a place for 
“REPRESENTATIVE C ALIFORNIA HOMES’ '— Price 50 Cents 
SOhouses. High class Bungal leuaid everything and soon know just what is needed. 
33 
es neta WVEST, COAST BUN NGALOWS Price 50 ‘Cents Our advice would be not to get much for the 
E, W. STILLWELL & CO., 2190 Henne Bldg., Los. Angeles Cal, house until you are living in it. There is always 





he inclination to have more when fewer things 
really more artistic if one has the necessaries. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME 


is within the reach of all who build, be that home large or small- 
Artistic, Complete Plans from a good architect are what is needed. 
Iam that good architect. Write tome. My books are: 
New Picturesque Cottages [1910], Designs from $3500 up. By Mail $1.00 
Book of Bungalows. One and one and a half story, $1000. By Mail $1.00 
Picturesque Suburban Houses. Designs from $3000 up. By Mail $2 00 
Picturesque Summer Cottages. From $1000 to an By Mail $1 00 
Camps, Cabins and Shacks. Designs from $300 u By Mail $1.00 


CANDLESTICKS AND MIRRORS 


First, as to the hall; the north end is a wall— 
‘The five books sent at one time, for $5.00 no door—would mirror on wall be all right? 
Could I have the stairs bare. I just have rug at 


E. E. Holman, 1020H Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. : : “gsi 
oe actcnthani — — ot of same. If stairs are carpeted, how should 


Le floor be treated? A little more help touching 
Ba ey pe living-room is needed. I am at a loss to know 

what height candlesticks to get for the mantel. 
This room is to have my old mahogany (brown 
S rade ). The space between windows under clock 


Dust is the Airship hy <Q, lf I am reserving for desk—but do not know 


iat kind of desk to get to harmonize with rest 

° : “ furniture. Will you please suggest some style? 

of the Microbe oy Having the green blinds and yellow shades at 

all windows, I have been using in this room 

: td . ‘ simple ecru net curtains on small brass poles, not 

Every particle of dust carries a full passenger rods ; curtains falling to top of baseboard. Am 


. . using no over curtains. Within a few years, we 
list of disease germs. may have electric plant. Until then, and always, 




















: for that matter, lamps must be considered. Ger- 

A carpeted floor is a dusty floor. man student lamps are mentioned in your maga- 

A varnished floor is a dustless floor. zine. What is brush brass? Would not a lamp 

: ‘ of that kind with green shade be good for my 

Any floor may be made clean, sanitary, up-to-date and beautiful. living-room? Would it be decorative? If you 

cP ll wi ished to use in this room a good size brass 
kg A booklet on the treatment and care of Floors, advertising nothing, but explaining kettle for waste basket, would you advise having 


bale removed and having the lion heads with 
rings, and claw feet added? 

Can you tell me the reason why all new ma- 
hogany furniture is reddish shade instead of red- 
dish brown shade, used by Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton? 

Our kitchen-dining-room has been pronounced 
by discriminating people a success. I take but 

little credit, but mention your excellent magazine, 
as it was furnished from your suggestions. 

In my kitchen is corner sink of gray-blue por- 
celain—below apron is depth of about 5 inches 

infinished. Would you paint same? and if so, 
what colors would you advise? J. G. B. 


how floors may be made and kept clean, beautiful and whole- 
some, will be mailed free to any address, on request to the 


National Association of 
Varnish Manufacturers 
636 THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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< fect sanitary equipment, they insure comfort and economy, and enhance a building’s 
, value. The “Standard” Bath illustrated above, tiles into the wall and floor, allow- 


§ ing absolutely no space for moisture or dirt. There is no occasion to clean 
4 under or back of it, and water splashed on the walls drains into the bath. This fixture is being rapidly 
adopted by those who appreciate the utmost beauty and refinement and the highest degree of sanitation, 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and for 
Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold Label with one 
exception. There are two classes of our Guaranteed 
Baths, the Green and Gold Label Bath and the Red and 
Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label Bath 

Send for a copy of our beautiful book “‘Modern Bathrooms.” 


is triple enameled. _It is guaranteed for five years. 

The Red and Black Label Bath is double enam- 

eled. Itis guaranteed for two years If you would 

avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install guaranteed 

fixtures. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 

are spurious unless they bear our guarantee label. 
It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your bath- 


room, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Dept. S PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New/York: 35-37 West 3 IstSt.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.: 59 Richmond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn 
Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., S.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Bldg.; Boston: John Hancock Bidg.; 
Louisville: 319-23. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-52 Huron Rd.,S.E.; London: 53Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; Houston, Texas: Preston & Smith Sts.; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Bidg. 
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No. 460 


REFRIGERATORS 


Our Books 


picture the many different sizes and 


styles 


home use. 


of McCray Refrigerators for 
The heat-excluding con- 


struction of the McCray walls, together 
with our system of positive air circu- 
lation maintains a temperature several 
degrees more frigid than would be 
possible otherwise. 


Ask for a Book 


McCray ‘Refrigerato 


the necessary st 

pertect refrigera n 

booklets will be sent fre 
No. A. H 

dences, 

meat market 

and institutions 


equire 
riptive 


equest 





in-to-or for resi- 
No. 67 for grocerie 0, 59 for 

N ytels, clubs 
wer shops 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
272 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Display R and A es in all 











YOU SAVE OVER HALE ON [COMEPACHT" 














We sell direct only—factory to | 81s 
you—saving you all dealers’ and job- 
bers’ profits, expensive packing and 
half the freight. You put the com- 
pletely finished 


sections together. 
OMA The result is 
yur in handsome, sub- 


stantial furniture 
of thehighest 
grade at less than 
half the cost of 

Pe commonplace. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO, 





Six Catalog Mailed Free 

Six mon y saving departments~-Mis- 

sion and Bungalow furniture (200 

pieces), n w Willo-Weave Furniture, 

Mission Lamps, Cluny Lace Curtains, 
te Toda 








404 Edwin Street, 


irs HONEST ALL THROUGH 


Quester Sex 1 White lak— ric 


tiful fla i an ie ig 


You 












Try $19.75 
once-t Beveled 
Mirror 





the pr 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


































Power For Country Homes 


It is just as important to get a good engine as it is to get one 





at all, and there are so many things to consider 
in choosing a Gasoline Engine that it pays to 
buy from an old established, reliable company. 
If you want to be sure of the best independent 
power that you can buy, choose one of these 


IHC GASOLINE ENGINES 








Every I H C is thoroughly tested before it leaves the 
factory. 

There are many I H C advantages which it is a good 
thing to know before deciding on any engine. Let us 
tell you about them in the I C catalogue. There you 
will also find a wide variety of styles, from 1 to 45 


practical solution of your power needs. 


power can used, an 
now for the I H C aes 


Years of service have proved them most efficient on all work. 
Owners testify to their superiority over all other engines. 


horsepower, vertical or horizontal, stationary, portable or tractor, 
No matter what work you wish « 

it be operating a generator for an electric light plant, pumping water, op 
frigerating machinery < any other use for which a thoroughly dependable and economica 
H C Gasoline Engine will then give the greatest satisfaction. Write 


International Harvester Company of America (ncorporated) 





33 Marvester Building Chicago U $ A 


offer y« 
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If you do not care to have new treads for your 
staircase, keep a carpet on the stairs—narrow 
Oriental or Anglo-Persian in Oriental colors and 
designs and rug to match at the foot of stairs. 
Then another rug like that one betwen registers. 
\ mirror on the wall will be right—longer than 
wide in shape and convenient to look into. 

The ordinary Colonial brass candlesticks about 
ten or twelve inches high would be suitable for 
your mantel—candlesticks should always have the 
-andles in place whether lighted or not. Snuffers 
ind tray if possible near by. For a desk be- 
neath your shelf any of the good old desks will 
be appropriate. They have drawers and a cover 
that lets down to write upon; pigeon holes and 
little drawers, and every convenience our grand- 

thers knew how to have. You will be for- 
tunate enough to find on, I think. If not, the 
reproductions are good. In ordering a reproduc- 
tion give the shade of mahogany stain you want— 
he old brown Sheraton shade. In regard to your 
urtains, we would keep them as you have them, 
as you have no outside curtains. The brush brass 
is a finished brass, rather dull, and is much in 
use, as it does not tarnish or change and needs 

) rubbing. The student lamp is a great comfort 

a middle light, a reading light, etc. Some 
have two branches, some only one. A soft-toned 
hade makes them ornamental enough to suit our 
taste. We approve of the change in the brass 
kettle In regard to finishing out the place left 
under your sink, we would prefer paint to any 
wash for the kitchen, as it bears the scrubbing 
nd washing it needs at times. You will be able 
to match the tone of your gray-blue porcelain in 

nt, we think. 





COLOR SCHEMES 
You have been such help to me in the build- 


su would suggest the interior decorations to 
be. The woodwork is white enamel rubbed in 
yumice stone and water, and I do not know 
whether to use paper on the walls or whether to 
finish them in a tint. Which would you sug- 
gest? My home faces direct east and has many 
arge windows giving good light. Am thinking 
of using green scheme downstairs. Kindly give 
ne your ideas. J. N.W. 


We are gratified if our advice has been of use 
) you and are glad to give you additional help. 
We would suggest papers for the walls in most 
)f the rooms as they combine so well with white 
enamel. Green is an excellent color for living 
room and hall, but should not be used too gener- 
susly. The present tendency in decoration is to- 
ward neutral colors—soft grays, ambers, very 
light browns, buffs, tans, gray-blues, gray-greens, 
but not the strong, deep greens or browns so 
popular a few years ago. We have not a plan 
at hand of your house, but our advice would be 
on the following lines: gray in combination with 
green in one of the main rooms on the lower 
floor, either gray or green (plain), in the room 
adjoining, with some of the other color intro- 
duced in the upholstery; pale yellow in another 
room, preferably the dining-room. Gray with old 
rose is interesting; gray and mulberry are very 
attractive together. 
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High Standard Colors 
Are Always Uniform 


Do you know that two batches of paint are rarely 
mixed alike by hand? Either the shades of color or the 
consistency will be different. Possibly both. 

What would you say of an architect who guessed 
when he planned your house? Ora bank that guessed 
at the amount of your deposits? 

The principle is the same in painting. You can 
no more afford ‘‘guess work’’ here than elsewhere. 





is a scientific paint made by exact formulas by machine 
and tested for certain results both theoretically and 
practically. With proper surface and weather con- 
ditions at the time of applying, and a careful painter, 
you can be sure you will get greatest hiding power, 
covering capacity, brilliance and wear when you use 
“High Standard.’”’ 


The method of making assures the results. And 
the ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ on the can is an outward, 
visible sign of quality within. 


Write Us if no dealer near you carries ‘‘ Little 
Blue Flag’’ products—one for every purpose. ‘‘Mel- 
lotone,’’ flat finish for interiors, paint that looks like 
water colors and wears like oil. Ask for ‘‘ Harmony in 
Color,’’ showing latest preferred combinations. Also 
“Common Sense about Interiors,’’ a book of hints 
and helps on house decoration, both Free. Portfolio 
of ‘‘Good Homes by Good Architects’’ for 25c. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


466 East Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York ~— - Kansas wean 


NES Cy 
AGiNeT 

=m LT heOnly Modern,Sanitary 
' STEEL Medicine Cabinet 
> ME TE 
orlocker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and_ out. 
Beautiful beveled mirror door. Nickel 
plate brass trimmings. Steel or glass 
shelves. 
Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
: trated circular. 

The © Recessed Stee] HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bldg., Chicage 
edicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 























Soft Light [lluminates 
and Decorates 


An important part of my business is mak- 
ing electric light globes which subdue the light 
and produce a beautiful decorative effect. 

Considering the way in which they trans- 
form the cold, harsh, bare electric light, they 
are of equal importance with the light itself. 

I am not content with making a few 
styles, because I know that the possibilities for 
utilizing light are without end. 


“‘herefore, make over 2, styles 
Theref I k r 2,000 styl ot 


Reg. U, 5. Pat. Uff. 


electric shades and globes. They comprise all 
shapes and kinds, all colors and shades 


satin and velvet finishes. 


of colors, in silk, 
More are coming all the time. 

Everyone who wants artistic light should use the globes I 
make. It is just as easy to have decorative light as it is to 
have just light. 

My newest product is “Alba Glass.” It is especially suit- 
able for lighting large spaces, buildings, stores, offices and 
public buildings, because it spreads the light uniformly. It 
refines the light without sacrificing its brilliancy. It is far 
superior to frosted globes, double globes and corrugated 
globes. It accomplishes what all other outdoor lighting glass 
has heretofore failed to accomplish—perfect diffusion. 

Your dealer can supply anything I make. 
it he will get it. 


If he hasn't 


Write for my catalogue. It tells about all my globes, shades and chimneys, and 
you may have present need for some of them. Let’s have good light since we must have 
light. That is merely a matter of fitting each light with the shade, globe or chimney I 
make for it. My catalogue is free. Address 


MACBETH 


Pittsburgh 


CuicaGco; 178 East Lake Street PHILADELPHIA: 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 



































Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
For All Outside Woodwork 


Shingles, clapboards, siding and all other ex- 
terior woodwork can be stained in soft, trans- 
parent colors, that sink into the wood and 
bring out the beauty of the grain; and the 
cost, for material and labor, is one-half as 
much as paint. The Creosote thoroughly pre- 
serves the wood. 





Send for stained wood samples and catalogue. Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 





Rutan & Russell, Arch’ts, Pittsburg. Stained with Cabot" s Creosote Stains | 
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Oriental Rug Buying Simplified 
By VANTINE’S “* Department of Selec tion’ 


To buy successfully at a distance and with 
confidence that the purchase will give satis- 
iaction is one of the privileges otfered to 
patrons of Vantine’s. To be able to order 
rugs by mail with the certainty that the 
selection will be made by an expert is 
an opportunity which out-of-town buyers 
should be quick to grasp. 

Only the woman who has tried to decorate 
and furnish her home, miles away from a 
Kazak or a Kelim knows the disappoint- 
ments of the usual rug purchase by mail. 
Particularly where the knowledge of Orien- 
tal floor coverings is limited, has the out-of- 
town shopper been at a disadvantage. ‘he 
walls of her drawing-room may demand the 
delicate tones of a Kermansha or a Khoras- 
san, but not being familiar with these weaves 
she orders a Bokhara or a Daghestan. Had 
she consulted the “Department of Selec- 
tion,” given the color scheme of her walls, 
the approximate size of the rug desired, and 
stated her price limit, the requirements 
would have been skillfully handled. Sev- 
eral rugs would have been sent on approval, 
so the pleasure of choice would have been 
hers, yet each would have been selected by 
a master hand. 

The convenience of this Department is at 
once apparent, also its economy, for the 
services of a professional decorator may be 
eliminated so far as the rug problems of the 
house are concerned. 

The choice of appropriate rugs lies at the 
foundation of successful interior decora- 
tion; it is the A, B, C, of tasteful furnish- 
ing. Once this important point is settled, 
the selection of correct wall treatments, cur- 
tains and furniture is comparatively simple. 
It is difficult to make any room attractive if 
it has inappropriate rugs. Whereas, if the 
floor coverings are wisely selected, harmony 
and distinction are easily secured. So many 
phases enter into the purchase of rugs that 
it is a waste of time and money to be con- 
tent with anything less than the best serv- 
ice. The best is within reach of all who 
entrust their problem to Vantine’s. 

The finest output of the Orient is handled 
by this firm, and the variety is so extensive 
that passing mention only may be made here. 

Of late the interest in Chinese rugs has 
been greatly stimulated. Through the De- 
partment of Selection many interesting 


The above, written by an authority on period 
subjects, gives such a clear idea of the service the Vantine “ 


points are learned concerning the 


and beautiful patterns whicn are ex 


Chinese. Connoisseurs have so long | d 
the weaves of the Celestials tha 
.-vpae ws UMuer the impression 

nese rugs are suitable only for coll 


That there are 


nany patterns appt 
for the home, at prices 


that compare 





ably with those of the better known 
tal rugs, is a fact which all pros; 
buyers should know. It is true that ny 
Chinese rugs are t expensive for t 
age house, but it is equally true th 
rare specimens do not comprise thx 
output. 

The color schemes of Chinese ru 
particularly appropriate for rooms 
tain types. The backgrounds ars 
ous with many wall treatments. Be 
is imperial yellow, of a quality and 


found only in rugs of this class. Then 
is peachblow pink, which 
rose in it to make it very charmit 
drawing-room schemes There 
another tone, dif lt to describe, wv 
been aptly terme 
exquisite shade th all oak 
A point worthy note in regard to ( 
rugs is that whil backgrounds 
paratively light, the decorations at 
in such a skillful manner a 
with a variety wall t 
blue and Chines neither 
Occidental shad late them to 
orative schemes a emand toucl 
color. 

Through the Department of S 
may be learned particulars of a 
most interesting cl f rugs, namel 
made in Japat 
These are of cotton and of jute, ar 
the inexpensive rug question in a d 
way. The cotton rugs are ina 
ing of tans and ns, and are 
adapted to simpl ity rooms and 
tages and bungalow The jute 
in a wide range of colors 
that there are many inexpensive fal 
the way of draperies curtain 
combine in a most harmonious mann 
the rugs, it will be seen that ever) 
been given the snopper who wishe 
nish the house i1 aximum of 
reasonable cost 


has en 


ified tan 





and 


furnishing and kindred 


Selection” successfullv performs that we have reproduced it as an adver- 


tisement. 


We shall be glad to have you put this Department to the test. 


Weare offering at less than regular prices some special lots of rugs 


which are listed in a little Folder that will be sent you on request. 


Department K. 





FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Oriental Draperiesand Wall Fabrics,Lamps, 
Bronzes and Brasses, Cloisonnes and Satsu- 
mas, Carved Ivories, Teakwood Furniture, 








Canton Furniture, Table  Porcelains. 








Add Ss 


ee 


The Oriental Store, 


877-879 Broadway, 
Also Boston and _hiladelphia 





Department of 


New York City 





We do not know what opportunities you have 


select papers. in your city, but should you 
write to any Ofjthe large dealers they would send 
paper on approval to you. 

If you do not care to use papers, and in a 
climate there is much to be said in 
favor of a sanitary wall finish, we would recom- 
“flat tone,” which is desirable in every 
It gives to the walls a soft velvety finish, 
uite different from ordinary kalsomine. 


southern 


mend 


way 








LOWESTOFT 


Can you tell me the origin of a pair of vases 
in my possessio yn, they have variously been de- 
scribed as “French” or “Lowestoft?” In shape 
ind design they are wholly unlike any Lowestoft 
I have seen illustrated. 

They are 9% inches tall, symmetrically con- 
cave; about 4% in the diameter top and bottom, 
perhaps 2% in the middle. The flare at the 
bottom is slightly abbeviated to allow for a base. 
\ dull gold ground with a diapered design in 
Indian-red lines covers it to within an inch of 
top and bottom, except for two large scroll-edged 
lozenges and six small ones. The large lozenge 
is decorated with a heraldic shield over an or- 
nate scroll. The lozenge on the reverse has a 
pray of flowers Oriental in feeling, as have all 
the small ones except two that bear butterflies. 
the rose 






So far as an untrained eye can see, 
creamy under a slight bluish glaze. The colors 
ised are: a little flesh color and gray Indian 


blue and a few lines and dots in black, all 
y laid on; a bright green and a rose color 
t stand out thicker; and heavy yellow. In the 


design the white is heavily embossed. The mark 
is alike on each, which I send to you. 

Should the heraldry be of assistance, it is a 
shield divided from top to bottom through the 


center, surmounted by an esquire’s helmet and a 
rest of intertwining green snakes. The shield 
bears on the left cockle shells on a flesh-colored 
ground, on the right lions heads on a blue 
a The mottor is “Sis Jalix Sis.” K. A. ¢. 


We are interested in the vases you write about 
like the old “Lowestoft” 
for those were old 


to us. They are not 
have illustrated, 
pieces which have been handed down from gen- 


{ 
I 
€ 


dishes we 
ration to generation. 

We have before us a vase similar to those you 
but not so tall. It has the same color- 
diaper pattern in red, the raised de- 
sign and the lozenges—the large one like your 
own containing a coat of arms, not the same as 
your own, but English, as yours is, only of a dif- 
family; exactly the same mark on bottom 
and this vase was bought in England 


| } 
describe, 


no—the 


ferent 


as yours, 
for Lowestoft. We do not know in what year 
was made—probably within fifty years. You 


will find it interesting to look in the books on 
Heraldry in your libraries and perhaps will be 
able to place the coat of arms. Collectors call 
“French Lowestoft,” in other words, 
they were made in France in copy of the old 
made up Chinese looking 
Yours are of that period 


uch vases 


Chinz aware and have 
marks stamped in red. 
undoubtedly. 


OAK TRIMS 


I would like your advice regarding the deco- 
rati ng and furnishing of a new home we are 
building. I wish to ask about wall finishing and 
wood work. We have chosen a plain flat oak 
finish throughout with quarter sawed oak floors. 
The front hall is to have a paneled wainscoting 
four feet high. 
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“ANGELUS 


and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated. 


: ‘HE highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
, recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which 
permits of the highest personal musical expression and interpreta- 
- tion on the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


combined with the ANGELUS. 
; The KNABE 




















pur 
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PIANO 


Essentially an artistic instrument 
and sought by those who demand 
the finest piano obtainable—by 
the highly trained musician, the 
virtuoso. Its magnificent tonal 
capacity, its highly perfected ac- 
tion and its exquisite design have 
made it universally known as 
“the world’s best piano.” 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known far and wide as the 
“sweet-toned Emerson” because 
of its peculiarly appealing tonal 
qualities. Nearly a hundred 
thousand Emersons have been 
sold and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts of 
those who own and know it. 


The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


An instrument of splendid ac- 
tion and tone, especially built to 
receive the ANGELUS and to 
meet the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers by far 
the best value of any instrument 
in the market at its price. 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phrasing Lever, 
the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the Melody Buttons, the 


and e ° e . . e 
cat new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and 
You the Artistyle Music Rolls, all indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 
on 
be The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years 
call of association with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners them- 
rds, selves after they actually possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 
= Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
riod musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 


|leco- 
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and 
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of payment with or without the exchange of your present piano. 


In Canada, the Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. Business Established 1877 Regent House, Regent Street, London 
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LONDON AND PARIS 








If you are going abroad 
this Summer 


you should have in your hands, before sailing, a copy of 
SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE GUIDE 


to the best London and Paris Hotels, Shops, Theatres, Res- 
taurants, and other places of interest. ‘These Guides are mailed 
free and will be ready for distribution about April 15th. They 
have been specially prepared for us and we want every 
reader of Scribner’s Magazine, who is going abroad, to hav: 
a copy. Each Guide contains just the most helpful and use- 
ful information. It is small, handy, invaluable. For instance, 
in twelve ‘‘ Walks,’’ you are taken about London by one 
who knows London, knows what Americans want most to 
know. The Guide to Paris is written in an equally enter- 
taining way. 





Write for the Guide now, addressing Scribner’s International Travel 
& Shopping Bureau, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Your attention is also called to the special service rendered Americans in 
London by this Scribner Bureau. If you will call up our London office 
(Holborn 5849) on your arrival, most desirable information and introduc 
tions to the best shops, hotels and travel offices in London and Paris will 
be cheerfully given. 


SCRISNER’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND SHOPPING BUREAU 
CARE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON 

















Historic Styles in Furniture 20.0% ne... 


Price $1.60 net; postage 1 y ate. 











NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 


Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the ndry 
stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. 
Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine Especially adapted for use in Residences, 
Apartment Buildings and Institutions. AJ] Dryers are built to orderin various 
sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. Write today for des tive 


circular and our handsomely illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest office 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. ., SHANNON MFG. CO. 
385 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 204 E. 26th St., NEW YORK CIT 
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a (CORRESPONDENCE) ? 


The living room has a large bay with a long 
window on one side, and a “buff” brick mantle. 

he dining room has beamed ceilings with 
plastered panels in between the beams, and pan- 

nelled wainscoting five feet high. No plate 
rail, The side board is built in end of dining 
room. 

My idea was to have this flat plain wood work. 
finished in brown throughout these three front 
rooms and hall. Would you suggest a different 
finish and would you change the finish in the 
different rooms? Would it be better to finish 
dining room in greenish Flemish oak. With 
the “buff” fire place in mind, brown seemed best 
for living room, though I dearly love mahogany 
furniture. Are tinted walls or paper best? 
What color should the floors be and how should 
they be finished? Would a heavy cornice be 
better around the ceiling of living room, hall 
and library than a picture moulding? What 
would you suggest in leaded glass for side board 
doors and how would you fill the Dutch window 
in n dining room. Also the long window in living 

yom, and the stair bay which I want filled with 
colored leaded glass? W. P. D. 


In regard to the wood finish we would sug- 
gest that you finish the wood work in brown. 
Fumed oak is a beautiful color. The rooms 
should be finished with a cornice and imme- 
diately below the cornice as if a part of it the 
picture moulding in same wood and color. Your 
wainscoting will be beautiful. It is a good 
idea showing the mirror in the door. It saves 
an extra piece of furniture and is most con- 
venience. We think we would make the walls of 
hall and living room the same tint: a very 
light tan. The shade if possible of piece of 
sample pinned on this letter, or the same shade 
of “buff” if better, of your brick fireplace. Either 
tinted walls or papered would be appropriate, 
and you can use mahogany furniture or fumed 
oak as you choose. We would suggest mahog- 
any furniture for the dining room. Above the 
5-inch wainscotting of dining room, we would use 
a decorative frieze, in subdued colors, but 
bright enough to contrast with the brown and 
not make your room too dull. After the walls 
are finished, then the curtans and rugs must be 
selected to be in harmony. For the Dutch win- 
dows in diningroom, we would suggest a row 
of wooden tulips such as one clever craftsman 
makes and which have been used with excellent 
effect; the flower and pot are both cut out of 
thin wood, and then painted the real colors. 
Several flowers are made, but the tulips would 
be most appropriate for any Dutch designs. 
They could be used above your wainscot also to 
look very attractive, red and yellow tulips and 
white—a creamy white. They are very uacom- 
mon as well as attractive. These curtains are 
made to reach the sill, drawn on small rod at 
top of window. There should be an inch hem on 
the sills and two inches on bottom and then 
an inch allowed for shrinkage. It is well to 
have the goods move easily on the rod. Out- 
side of these curtains a straight hanging drap- 
ery at either end of window of some of the 
beautiful new materials either in changeable ef- 
fects or figured—these curtains to be placed on a 
separate rod higher than the net curtain and 
hung in straight folds to the sill, or baseboard 
as one chooses. In living room we would sug- 
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The Oriental atmosphere that pervades 
this beautiful American home has been 
accomplished at a moderate cost, with- 
out sacrificing wearing qualities or 


= b ‘hes = 7 wig f giving it a look of imitation by use of 


Hartlord Saxony 


Rugs 


‘i ARTFORD SAXONY” RUGS are the best floor covering money will buy; 
they represent the culmination of nearly a century of expert thought and ex- 
perience in the manufacture of carpets and rugs. They are in use today in the 

finest homes and the best known public places in the United States, The stores that 
sell them acknowledge that they are business builders for them, so genuine is the satisfaction 
from their use. To adequately picture the beauty of design, color and texture of these rugs, to 
make ‘easy the selection of color and pattern, in fact, to bring the rugs into your home, we have 
just published a new rug book, entitled 


**American Rugs for Private Homes and Public Places’’ 
This booklet is sent free on request. Address 


A. D. SAXONY 
THE HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York 
—_-_Oo-—- 





N. B.—AIl Rugs are eventually sold through a local dealer, and 


“Hartford Saxony”’ is woven as a guarantee of quality in the back 


of every rug. 
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SO THAT EVERYONE MAY BUY g 
e Standar of Proper Style 

a7 NEW ~ 

a ~YORK MAKE ~ THE HOME GARDEN 
HUGHWILLOW,D | es: scored si srapery, in seh xo Pe 


FURNITURE: dining room a p sill a manner that is intelligible ind interesting ‘to the 
: ‘ a pla g 


ateur. New York Herald. 


IN PLANNING YOUR GARDEN 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU GREATLY 

































to the leaded g 1, the Eight Full-page Hlustrations. 198 pages. 
eel 1895 | would be best, esic 1 cl _ 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. em 
neptngecy apemendioean stained glass w tairway mu THE SMALL COUNTRY PLACE 
(a) THE iLLUSTRATED BOOKLET, out your browns and cream sl By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 
Group Pictures with Prices, Leaves of Special Offers with soft greens l 1 study not t No one w ho owns a country home or has the plan 
and reight Concessions—all are mailed Free on request. take — ; ae f burgeoning in his imagination will care to 
(6) THE PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES right a window -- . ignore a book that contains ~ much valuable infor- 
with Complete Pricelist is mailed for 25 : mation and so few waste words.”—New York Times. 
dieu Pp dei f cents, Seventy-five Ulustrations from Photographs, and 
owed on first order sent for McHughwillow Furniture, ee ME Numerous Line Drawings. 
COTTAGE SCHEMES 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
. building R ey ones 4 — 
ee» See Soe INDOOR GARDENING 
to speak of during that pet It is 1 By EBEN E. REXFORD 
d : 7 1 ‘ sail : nt pores Takes up the problems that beset the would-be- 
good part of th - me Me i growers of potted plants, and explains them in a lucid, 
be as much like a Q summer tt ser sible way.”’—New York Times. 
| possible. : Colored Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations. 
What is troubling is, what Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
nes tee — 3 ee polis Uniform with “INDOOR GARDENING.” 
the hall a deep cream perhaps, then FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN 
| bedroom and the den opening into eacl By EBEN E. REXFORD 
joy Shona eagre = pens ms oo 4 an clear and definite instructions.”—The 
eee SO SVG ee See 5 Frontispiece in Tints and 27 Illustrations. 
with cream ceiling, but what to have Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
(c) THE - BAR HARBOR CHAIR, is the question. [ will have two leather 
of full size. with soft Seat Cushion in any color preferred | in that room, all the rest will be summer Invaluable to the Country Dweller 
is shipped om-receipt of $5, Money Order or N. Y. Draft. | tage furniture. [ am not going to h RURAL HYGIENE 


oodwork. Such things are depressing 1 a ‘WwW. ‘ ie 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. NEW YORK T do not like the big d . k miesion rut . A souk ae aaa tis of 
42d St. WEST, at FIFTH AVE My guest es © up sta rs 4 § the Soe . gags make for health.”—Seattie Post. Intelli- 
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Opposite New Public Library | mey is what Kind. of curtains to have | Rita moeetotangs on Benga fi tbe bet 
(Only Address Since 1884) different rooms. The rooms w ll be nit 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 
NO AGENTS—NO BRANCHES —_ — the side color go clear uy 
ceiling, or the ceiling color come dow PUBLISHERS 
S picture moulding | J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
In your bungal could work out —— — - 
a tractive scheme w a white or cream -Ag @ ‘* 
Original and unequaled. trim and walls in the « rs you mentio1 joo a ——_—_* & 
pp py en ees cream color and green make an excellent 
 Lbccoattle - L, £2. bination if the green i nparatively ? 
tone. In the den a lig vn would | wr, 


tive or a pale yell 





Important to YOU Who Expect SE cee set beoy ic stn 2 
To Build, or Make Alterations | sivie to have furniture on straight simp 

















without the extreme angularity of the ear 
sion furniture. Cottage furniture, might 
| you. One firm sends t an illustrated 
| folio with prices, which is extremely int 
Ry oh! i ‘te | Painted furniture goes well into a | 
t ag FF i Ob le _~ | Rush, reed, willow a kindred things 
“ able. 
WHEN iaaueg to build, you will tnd it of great The guest room upstairs could be 


value to first make a careful personal study of the , si f a ww 
G iinteaon of houses, 5 that have been fevened ferent from the rest of the house. | 
an uilt by a number of leading architects, and to also 2 old blue vellov and TT 
learn their ideas regarding the best interior arrangement apple green, yee oie. os 





and the most appro riate furnishings. THIS IMPOR- | tints would be suitable here. If you 
TANT INFORMATION, which would greatly aid you in decided <nae , ae g 
deciding about your own building plans, when you take ecided on your i would 
them up with your own architect and builder, can easily of the sanitary pré¢ vy on t 
be obtained from the several hundred beautifully illus- ant —— . 
trated exterior and interior designs in very satisiactory. Witl s nine feet | 
Che Architectural Kecord would carry the side tone up to the ceili 
te National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders place the picture molding ther 
nm the Architcctural, Record, which luabl oe oe 
G wes crinct to ‘ui gr sane aitestionsn there re'MfSS | Should you use white paint, simple whi WRIGHT WIRE 00, Worcester, Mass, 
an lescri e erous e 
that add very much to the comfort, convenience ‘and value ‘of tains are recommended. Th w ceilings BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
ie modern home. witha matory. eoeein the initial cost. h 2 ae - BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORE 
io Se -@ af rtaingc sirable ey ne 
possibly THOUSANDS OF Bott RvOU HUNDREDS and | house make quiet curtains desira PHILADELPHIA | SAN FRANCISCO 











You should not miss Pah "fe os *ser., Apr., May, gone 
and July be ts jane ough ‘the cepales ae is ot 


we make a SPE OFFER of $1.00 for the entire set if = 
if you ord pe Feb. d M : 
Send your cater tn pg RB, fopies, tg - A G E N T S W A N T E D 
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Chrysanthemum 
Pattern 


The Crowning Touch ; 
to the table of careful appointment is 


Hawkes Glass 


Cut and Engraved 





Purity in color,artistic design ,and workman- 


ship of rare skill combine to make this ware 
first among fine glass. For spring weddings 
a piece of Hawkes is in the surest taste. 


At the best dealers. No piece without this trade- r 


mark engraved on it is genuine. If your dealer 
does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, write us for 
address of one who does. 
T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y- 
Heel marks instantly 
heal if you finish your 
floors with Glidden’s M. P. 
Durable Floor Varnish. 
Looks like glass—wears like 


steel—and acts like rubber. 


Specify it. Sold everywhere. 
The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Toronto, Ont. 


JUST ASK US 


to show you how to save one-half to 
two-thirds of your Coal Bills 


If you contemplate building a new home or re- 
Modeling your old one, write TODAY and ask us 
to show you how you can easily reduce your coal 
bills from 50% to 6624%. It won’t be hard for us 
to do, because thousands have already proved that 


pecx. W ILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED #3 


Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 











~do all that we claim and more. The Underfeed burns cheapest 
slack coal; it consumes smoke; it is best for health; it soon pays 
for itself and keeps on saving for you. 

C. J. Rupert, Conneautville, Pa., has had an UNDER- 
FEED furnace three winters. He writes: ‘‘I heated my 
ten-room house in 1909-10 with ten tons of slack coal at 
a total cost of $15.00.”’ 

Underfeed Furnace Booklet with many_ testimonials, or our 
Special Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers—both FREE. 

eating plans of our Engineering Corps are FREE. Fillin and 
return Coupon below today. 


PEE -WILLIAMSON CO. 22.W.Fith St 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% to 6624%. Send me—FREE 


UNDERFEED fare —— “itera 
Name 
Address 





Name of your dealer, 
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Your Desire for Running 


Water May Now Be Fulfilled 


an Every drop of water you now carry in buckets 
‘(for any purpose, in fair weather or foul, may be 


(-/zarawn from a faucet within the house. An ample 
“supply piped for bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
RY > sprinkling, watering stock and fire protection can be 
>t Ya —-% > made a reality—with the force supplied day’ and night 
we SPSL OS by the air pressure of the 
Ny = i 


Placed in your basement or buried underground, no matter where you 
live, your plant is protected from freezing—the water is always clean, pure and of equable 
temperature. Both hard and soft running water, hot as well as cold, can be piped where 
you want it under as much pressure as you desire. 


The value of a ftade. tw. System, to yourself and family will be evident 
every hour of every day—it cannot in any sense be calledaluxury. gyy7 OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

















It’s cost depends upon your needs—the sizes range from a small 

hand outfit to the largest engine or motor driven plants for hotels, LEADER IRON WORKS, 

clubs, school buildings, isolated institutions, and even villages 1410 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, mail me 


and towns. 
The story is told in ‘‘The Question of your book, “The Question of Water.” 


Water, ’’ which we will gladly send on return 
of the coupon. Sign and mail it to-day. 


I ader Iron Works SED cccnvege-carenangddadebedeencrecseenbete 
Decatur, Illinois and Owego, N. Y. 


New York City Office, 15 William Street 
Chicago Office, Monadnock Block TOM, .ccccckenransvabinnenaniad State 





The Trade-Mark 


on the plant you buy 
is your assurance of 
satisfaction. Make 


\ sure it is there. 

















| AGENTS WANTED we give commissions enabling our representatives to 


make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once. 





A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 





fioing to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences” 


Showing Photos and Plans of 
Houses actually built, ranging 
from BUNGALOWS to HIG4- 
ass HOMES. Book sent post- 
paid. 


REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 
1232 Jefferson Bidg. PEORIA, ILL. 
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‘VES, Madam! We put Yale Cylinder Night Latches on 
all the outside doors of our houses and apartments. 
Tenants insist on them—insist on their urity—and the 
convenience of the little flat key 
You know that with a Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
the door locks itself—you never need to worry as to 
whether you remembered to lock it.” 


All hardware 
supply them 
from $1.00 


Send for His | 
Latch-Key 


teresting 


—free 


YALE 


New York 
The Makers of Yale Product 
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WILL BE THE ANNUAL COUNTRY HOUSE NUMBER 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES IT WILL CONTAIN ) 
THE Moperate Cost House 1nN THE Country......By Charles E. White, Jr. 
Some EncLisH Country Housés..................By Edward W. Gregory. 
SEASONABLE Hints FoR THE Home Grounps......By Elizabeth Bootes Clark, 


Landscape Architect. 


Attic Rooms: SiMpLeE SCHEMES FOR TREATING SLoPING CEILINGS, RAFTERS, 
Ts ole eR alec ae a aod og Cee ee oe By Ann Wentworth. 


THE Use oF CONCRETE IN Fireproor Houses. 
Country House FurRNISHINGS. 


How To MAKE THE OLD-FASHIONED Hooxep Rucs at Home. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—THE SHoppinc GuipE—OLp CHINA. 
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How to Build a Fireproof House . staal? : . CHaArves E. Wuirte, Jr., A. A. I. A. 130 — 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
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Gy Gorham Trade-Mark 


Sterling Silver 





WT Since the time of Queen Flizabeth : 
ah we it has been the custom ae mal tacturers i 
CASS to employ trade-marks to ident o4 their viv 
products and to prevent subst ition. i 
{ 
A Of all trade-marks no other is of 
greater importance to you when purchas. 
ing silverware than this, which identifies 





Gorham Sterling Silver 


- 1) 
] productions and guarantees & to 


AM, metal 923000 fine. sredine 
Zt Gorham Silverware is made in the 
x reatest variety of articles, pal erns and 
nt esigns. Fiach piece bears for your 
A protection the distinguishing nark — 
i a mark representing character, repu- 
f) tation and the highest aia 
standards ever reached QO 
in silver manufacture. "STERLING 
Leading jewelers everywhere offer 
the Gorham wares, and at prices no 


higher than those asked for less well: 


known and less approved articles. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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HOW: 1O-BVILD A: FIREPROOF: HOVSE: 





THE -VSE: OF: HOLLOW ‘TILE: 





BY: CHARLES -E-WHIIE ‘JR. AATA.. 


fam 4 HY should I build my house 
fireproof ?” 
“Will it cost more than 
frame ?” 

“Can | build as pretty a house ?” 

“Does my local builder know how to 
build fireproof construction ?” 

In hundreds of towns houseowners are 
asking these questions. Thousands of peo- 
ple are weighing such evidence as they can 
get and comparing ordinary with fireproof 
construction. 

If a thousand-year-old man was alive to- 
day ; a man who had traveled in every coun- 
try and was familiar with the life of every 
nation; a man who knew technically the 











REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BEAM 


CR HOLLOW TILE FILLER 
NDER CONCRETE 
WOODEN CLEAT 


MPORARY 
SCAFFOLDING. 


HOLLOW TILE 





WINDOW SILL 


(A) Hollow Tile Construction with Fireproof 
Floor 


conditions and details of every sheltering 
structure built during his thousand-year ex- 
istence on earth, he might scarcely conceive 
of a more useful truth for the people of the 
world to learn than the desirability of build- 
ing their houses fireproof. 

If this thousand - 
year-old individual 
could get his fingers 
on a pile of gold as 
big as a mountain, 
and gather it in, de- 
voting it all to the 
building of fireproof 
houses for the citizens 
of the United States, 
the practical good ac- 
complished would ri- 
val the philanthropy 
of every public bene- 
factor known. 

Americans need to 
learn the lesson of 
sound building. 

The majority of 
their dwellings are 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


(C) Window Sill and Lintel Construction 


DEEP-SCORED 2.4% brains of designers and the skill of 







Sti CONCRETE eng x 
TERRA-COT TA os > FiLuina uilders permit. Government authorities 
WN in France would no more consent to shoddy 


mstruction than they would permit un- 
TILE Ui sanitary sewage disposal, or disease-breed- 
<< ing systems of water supply. 

Why are most American houses built of 
wood ? 

Because America has been pre-eminently 
1 lumber country. 

When pioneers first landed on American 
hores they found forests from which to 
get their building material. As they pushed 
westward they found more forests. They 

ok that which was nearest at hand, and 
ised it for their houses. 


FLOOR JOISTS 





(B) Hollow Tile Walls with Ordinary 


built in a shoddy manne e gr 
houseowners put n¢ into 
sign and constru 

ciate faster thai 

civilized nation 

In England, buildings are constru 
sound methods ns tive 
designs are carefully thought 
tects who get the rit of theit 
ment. Their rk fits 
houses are not pat f conveniet 
they are models of irm and 
In the suburbs “J builders 
harm just as they do her het 
same tendency to build cheap an 
to unsuspecting buy but the ma 
English houses a uilt to last 
stand long afte e of our cheay 
can buildings have tottered into 
heap. In Germany 11 rime ag 
laws of the c 
house in any less sound y than t 
construction will provide. All through Hol limber is so handy and so cheap it has 
land and Italy hou ire built as > long been the chief supply for housebuild- 
ing. It is still handy, but is not longer 
cheap. Within the last five years the price 
f lumber has steadily increased to the 
point where it offers no particular induce- 
ment as a housebuilding material. 

Lumber, in most sections, is still the 
cheapest building material, but its cost is 
so near the price of masonry that wise ones 
are turning away from it. 

Some are building with brick; others se- 
lect stone, concrete or hollow-tile. The 
srowing idea now is to build with inper- 
ishable material, buildings that will stand 
vear after year without excessive cost of 
maintenance. 

Terra-cotta hollow-tile is the best mate- 
rial of all for economy of first cost and 
‘ low depreciation. It is strong, dense and 
™ fireproof, and houses may be easily built 
with it. 









METAL LATHING 


CONDUIT UVOvVER SLOT 


(D) Method of Installing Pipes 
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OLLOW TILE 
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Does hollow-tile cost more than frame? 

In spite of the statements of enthusiastic 
business-getters, hollow-tile houses (in most 
cases) are not as cheap as frame houses. 

This is the snag so many houseowners 
strike when they attempt to get figures on 
fireproof construction. They have been 
told so many times that hollow-tile is as 
cheap as frame, their disappointment is 
great when the figures come in. It is very 
discouraging to learn the truth; that hol- 
low-tile construction usually costs more 
than frame. 

But isn’t it unreasonable to expect one 
can build a house of sound, permanent, 
hollow-tile construction, at the price of 
frail, unstable frame? 

Can you hope to build a fireproof house 
as cheaply as a burnable one? 

The price, of course, varies in different 
sections of the country. In towns near clay 
deposits where tile is made, when freight- 
rates do not run excessively high, tile is 
sometimes actually as cheap as frame, but 
where conditions are not so ideal; where 
lumber is unusually 
low and tile is particu- 
larly high, the differ- 
ence between the two 
kinds of construction 
is more marked. 

But the dissimilar- 
ity in the kind of con- 
struction is much 
more marked than 
the price, no matter 
what section of the 
country you are 
building in. The dif- 
ference between en- 
during masonry con- 
struction and weak 
frame is so great, 
house Owners are 
waking up to the fact 
it pays to use the 
former. It is not longer economical to use 
the latter ; in fact, one can hardly afford to 





build a house costing 
upwards of four thou- 
sand dollars of frame. 

The so-called “fire- 
proof” construction 
for houses is not real- 
ly fireproof. When a 
hreproof enthusiast 
talks “fireproof,” he 
doesn't really mean 
what he says. There 
is much that is inflam- 
mable about fireproof 
house construction. 
For instance, windows 
and doors, and very 
often the roof, are 
built in the ordinary 
way. 

“Fireproof,” when 
applied to a_ house, 
really means “fire- 
retarding.” Semi-fireproof construction is 


what it really is. 
If you build your house with exterior 





A Fireproof House for Two Families—Twin Houses Like This are 


Saving of Land 


walls of hard baked, terra-cotta hollow-tile, 


you will have a safe, durable building. 


If you go a step be- 
yond this and make 
the interior partitions 
of tile, you will still 
further increase its 
durability, and if you 
add floors of hollow- 
tile, you will have the 
most perfect construc- 
tion. The method 
that has come to the 
front so rapidly in 
the last few years has 
become the best way 
to.build a house. 

Does the local build- 
er understand _fire- 
proof building? 


Any mason who can 
lay brick, may easily 
build up tile. It is 
customary to lay them 
on edge, one on top of 
the other, using tiles 


Two Hollow Tile Houses of Charming Design—One is of Rough that are 12 inches 


Cast—the other Smooth Plaster 


wide, 12 inches high 


This Fireproof House Represents a Sound, Permanent 
and Freedom from Excessive Repairs 
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Investment, 


and 8 inches thick. That is, the tiles are 
12 x 12 inches on the face, and they make 
a wall 8 inches thick. 

Hollow-tiles are really hollow boxes of 
clay, baked hard in a kiln. Each box is 
subdivided with webs, thus making each 
tile a sort of nest of cells. It is this cellu- 
lar construction which makes tile so light, 
so strong and so cheap. The air contained 
in these cells after the wall is built, is what 
gives such excellent insulation; so much 
better than a stone, brick or concrete wall. 

\s many houses are built with cement 
plastered exteriors, manufacturers of terra- 
cotta hollow-tile have invented and_per- 
fected a pattern of tile particularly for 
these houses. They are hard-burned, clay 
tile precisely like the ordinary, but grooved 
on all four faces. These “deep-scored” tiles 
when plastered upon, grip the plaster, form- 
ing a perfect mechanical bond. The plas- 
ter flows into the grooves in the same way 
it flows into the interstices of wooden lath- 
ing. After hardening it becomes virtually 
part of the tile itself. 

Plate A shows the most economical and 
best type of deep-scored, terra-cotta hollow- 
tile construction for plastered exteriors. 
You may use this method in a house. Place 
the tile units on end, one top of the other, 
with cement mortar joints between. When 
you come to a window sill, lay two thin 
pieces (see Plates A and C), which are 
afterwards plastered with cement mortar. 

For the lintel over a window, lay the ne- 
cessary number of tile units on the ground, 
end to end. Run steel reinforcing rods 
through them surrounded with concrete, 
and let them stand until they harden. You 
will then have a complete beam, like a stone 
slab, but much better, for it is light in 
weight, and fireproof. (See Plate C.) 

Lift this beam to its position over the top 
of the window frame and your lintel is com- 
plete, ready for the outside plaster finish. 

When your building is up to the first floor 
level, build a scaffolding supported by up- 
right timbers, on which to erect the fireproof 
floor. (See Plate A.) 

The tile units are laid out on this scaf- 
folding, end to end, with an open space be- 
tween each row of tile. Into this. space 
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in any building of masonry. (See Plate 
B.) The interior trim on a fireproof house 
is nailed directly to the walls. The nails 
easily penetrate the tile, and hold fast. 

[In most houses built of hollow-tile the 
eproof construction ends with the attic 

r, Above this point one usually builds 
n ordinary wooden roof, as it is conceded 
house fireproof up to the attic is suffi- 
iently good constrution without a fire- 

of roof. Fires rarely start in the attic. 
Of course, you may build the roof fire- 
roof also, but unless wire glass is used 
in the windows, with metal window frames 

id sash, you would still be open to fire at- 

k from the outside. 

\ house with terra-cotta hollow-tile for 
valls and floors is sufficiently fireproof to 
be worth the slight additional cost over 
construction. To get still greater 
efficiency by adding fireproof roof, win- 
wee dows and doors increases the cost so much, 
, impracticable for the ordinary house 
owner 

\lthough working plans for a fireproof 
house are not just like plans for a frame 
house, any design may be built of hollow- 
tile. The more simple the arrangement, 
however, the cheaper it will be in tile, and 
simple facades are best. On the interior 
. wai 1 will plaster directly on the tile, with- 
A Charming Fireproof House of Italian influence. The Trellis on the Outside is very De ut laths. You may plaster directly on the 

tive and There is no Danger of Injury from Growing Vines on a Building of Masonry tile for cement plastered exterior, or you 

may face your tile construction with brick 
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concrete is poured (with steel rods for re- cupied by cinder-concrete, under tl ‘stone. 
inforcement), thus forming a concrete ished floor. Plaster ceilings are app Typical of the best hollow-tile work with 
beam. In this way your floor consists of rectly to the underside of such a flo ement plastered exteriors are the illustra- 


concrete beams about as far apart as ordi- laths or furring strips are required tions shown, all from the work of Mann & 


nary wooden floor joists, with a row of hol- 
low-tile betwen each beam. The second 
story partitions do not have to be over those 
below. 

On top of this masonry floor lay beveled 
wooden cleats; fill up the spaces between 
them with cinder-concrete, and nail the fin- 
ished wooden floor to the cleats. Gas pipes 
and electric wires are laid in the space oc- 
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By such methods the result is a { 
ent, non-sagging, solid, fireproof fl 
durable as the walls themselves. 

The supporting scaffolding is left in 
for several weeks, until the floot 
oughly hard, when it may be ren 
Where ordinary wooden floor j 
used instead of proof floors, 
tomary to build the timbers 


it 





into the 








MacNeille, architects. 

\ fine old estate at Orange, N. J., was 
purchased, and this ideal group of terra- 
cotta hollow-tile houses erected. 

To study the most charming ideas on 
town-planning, go to England. There you 
will find beautiful compositions and _ thor- 
oughly built construction. 

English cottages were carefully exam- 
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ined before this group of houses was designed and built. English 
methods were absorbed, and then the problem was attacked in an 
American way. The result is one of the finest groups of small 
houses in America. 

Terra-cotta hollow-tile lends itself to any style, but is particu- 
larly adaptable to houses like this group; of a style thoroughly 
American in spirit, with a slight tendency toward the architecture 
of Italy. These houses are successful because they are plain, and 
that is why they were easily built with hollow-tile. 

Build your house of terra-cotta hollow-tile. Have the design 
honest in its simplicity, and the construction enduring in its parts 
and your dwelling will stand long after the frail wooden houses of 
your neighbors have fractured into splinters. And the cost of 
up-keep will be minimum. Repairs on a terra-cotta hollow-tile 
house are almost nothing. As fireproof construction gains more 
and more converts, the architectural beauty of our towns will be 
greatly increased. Whatever makes for safety and stability makes 
also for harmony of design. 









— co 
This Group of Fireproof Dwellings at Orange, N. J., is a Splendid 
Instance of American Town Planning along Siightiy English Lines 

















SEASONABLE : NOIES : FOR: THE* 


HOME : GROVNDS: 


BY: ELIZABETH ‘BOOTIES: CLARK: - - LANDSCAPE’: ARCHITECT- 


ITH the passing of the snowdrop and crocus one looks 
forward with eagerness to the stout green noses push- 
ing through the ground, wondering what particular 

bulb was placed just there last fall. The early April 
flowers are mostly low and delicate and have a better effect when 
massed closely, and this is the reason that rock gardens are so 
appropriate and irresistible for spring use. 





Aubrietia, Doronicum and Some Dwarf Phloxes Growing upon a Wall 


and Slope, Showing the Sheets of Bloom that can be Obtained in 
April by Mass Planting 


Very early in the month come along the first of the anemones, 
rock cress, and aubrietia, the two latter being very fine for edg- 
ings and to cover bare spaces between bulbs. Following closely 
upon them are the earliest daffodils, English primroses, pansies, 
white violets, alyssum saxatile, marsh marigold or cowslip, and 
the like. And by the way, many do not realize what a charming 
flower this blossom of the woods and streams proves to be. It 
will take both sun or half shade and even quite dry soil, but where 


the latter prevails it may have to be renewed every three or four 
years. One of the most attractive things in late April is a mass of 
the Virginia cowslip (Mertensia Virginica), and this is well worth 
looking up now while it is in bloom. It is especially effective 
combined with Iceland poppies or poet’s narcissus. The flowers 
are tubular, of a light blue color, changing to pink, in nodding 
clusters. Unfortunately, the foliage dies soon after the flowers 
have faded and by July there is a bare space, so that if they should 
be used in a border or garden, something must be arranged in 
the front to hide the shabbiness, or annuals added. A dwarf iris 
(verna), which is native to Ohio and the South, but perfectly 
hardy, blooms about the middle of the month. It varies somewhat 
in color from pale purple to clear blue, is free blooming and quite 
sweet scented. It grows to about six inches in height, and pre- 
fers half shade and is most effective when planted in great masses. 
SPRAYING 

Care of young plants at this time is very essential. So get all 
spraying apparatus in order and all insecticides made and ready 
for use before the real rush begins. Spraying must be attended 
to at the proper time, and usually three or four applications are 
needed to produce best results. An excellent gardener once said 
that the only spray he ever used for insect pests was of ivory 
soap put on with as heavy a pressure as possible. This soap is 
valuable in that it contains vegetable oil rather than animal fat 
and no free alkali. The proper proportion is one cake to six 
pails of water. A force of water from a hand force pump will 
in many cases rid young growths of aphis and flies. Whale-oil 
soap or kerosene emulsion are also used with good effect. 

(Kerosene emulsion). —Use one-half pound of any good hard 
soap, one gallon of boiling water and two gallons of kerosene. 
Dissolve the soap in the water, add the kerosene and churn with 
a pump for ten minutes. Dilute four to twenty-five times before 
applying. Use strong emulsion for all scale insects, but for such 
as red spider, mealy bugs, etc., a weaker preparation will prove 
good. The liquid must be kept well agitated and it is advisable 
to make shortly before it is used. 

(Bordeaux mixture).—For mold, mildew and all fungous dis- 
eases Bordeaux mixture is the sovereign remedy and it is much 
cheaper to make than to buy it. It is a very simple matter: Put 
six pounds of copper sulphate in a coarse bag and place in a 
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sumi rs. The common hardy hydrangea (H. pani- 

lata grandit should be severely pruned very early in April, 
utting b: t ung growth to two eyes, much as one would 
crap ger and more vigorous flowers will be the 


| ss feeder and an application of the manure, 

al shes, or liquid manure and soot spoken of 

( ul ficial. As soon as the leaf buds of the hybrid 
tual ses burst is the time for pruning them. Cut 
teas bi severely than you do the perpetual and ever- 


ing cl they are of weaker growth and need the 
ulant of uning shears. Wistaria should be pruned back 
é spring flower spurs, that is, the flower buds, which 


revious season’s growth. 


\OUATICS 





ull i1 here protection was given fountains, arti- 
| pond like, this should now be removed. Tender 
By Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture—The Weeping irieties O1 ilies, lotus, or other aquatics, which have been 
Japanese Cherry (Prunus Pendula). Notice How the Evergreen il tered it st not be put out until all danger of frost is 
Tree Behind Brings out its Beauty ve iz 4 vater lilies have become so crowded that the 
eaves are gi ut of the water, concealing the flowers, or 
wooden or earthen receptacle containing fifty gallons of wat if they have g ut of bounds, dig and divide them now, just 
Slake four pounds of lime in a similar way, then pour the ty as one would t herbaceous perennials. This can also be done 
together into one barrel. Mix thoroughly and it is ready for uss in the fall ju ell. \Vhen impossible to lower the water for 
at once or will keep indefinitely. The above proportions will planting aquat procure shallow baskets of various sizes, place 
make fifty gallons. plants in tl h some soil and a few stones on the surface to 
(Arsenate of lead).—This is valuable for all leaf-eating insect keep the plas in floating out. Sink all where intended to 
and is superior to Paris green. The latter if carelessly used will grow and bef he basket has rotted away the plant will have 
cause much foliage to be badly burned, but arsenate of lead, hay vorked throu Large plants may be placed by fixing a weight 
ing some glucose in its makeup, will stick to the foliage all sun the root and pping over. Use plenty of decayed leaves and 
mer. It is very poisonous, however, and must be carefull sharp sand, bt manure, as this excites rank leaf-growth and 

guarded. Four pounds of lead to fifty gallons of water is a good yredisposes tl nt to disease. 
proportion. Japanese n are at their greatest beauty through April and 
Hollyhocks are prone to a disease known as rust which attacks May. The iny named varieties on the market, some more 
the leaves, giving them dark brown blotches. This spreads, not lesirable by f in others, and it would seem a very good idea 
only from one hollyhock to another, but when once it gets int to watch the: spring if one is thinking of adding some to the 
the soil, to all plants in the border. When this happens the on! home collectiot ‘erhaps visit a nursery and see them for one’s 
remedy is to tear out ruthlessly and burn, replacing the old soil 1 self, as the »f catalogs have sometimes different ideas of 
the vicinity with new. A spraying of Bordeaux mixture, althoug! beauty from t eader. So keep a lookout now and plant this 
unsightly for a time, is the best preventative, spraying as soon as ming fall 1 than buy now and perhaps make a mistake. 
the plants are well up. Repeat about May to and again the first look up the following varieties: atropurpureum—best and dark- 
of June. The best time of the day to apply the spray is in the est; purpureu lark red with a little copper color; sanguineum 

early morning while the dew is still on. If the above is rigorous! brighter 1 
followed this pest can be kept in abeyance unless it has alread While obs the Japanese maples notice also the flowering 
got too strong a hold. rnamental frt ‘rabs, almonds, peaches, pears, and Japanese 
Roses are helped by a spraying of kerosene emulsion or whale cherries. Tl » most beautiful in early spring dotted about 
oil’ soap in early April. Monkshood is sometimes affected wit! or massed in t hrubbery, but their names are legion and every 
a pest which turns the leaves black, but a spraying of Lordeaus nursery seet have a different nomenclature, so if one sees 
mixture in April, May and June will keep them in good orde1 for one’s self makes notes accordingly the right trees can be 
sieiaiedehe Tatieata rdered next The common quince of our fruit gardens is 
FERTILIZERS 

beautifu ving a most picturesque habit of growth, and 
Liquid manure is one of the finest fertilizers that can be used seems to dem stone wall for its proper setting. The earliest 


and it is advisable to have a big keg somewhere convenient, 
out of sight, where a quantity can be made in advance. Soot 
valuable as a stimulant, as it produces the green, healthy part of 
a plant. Two pecks of soot placed in a coarse canvas bag 
one bushel of stable droppings in another can be placed in a keg 
containing ten gallons of water, and in three days’ time a fin 
food and stimulant can be applied where necessary. This is ex 
cellent for peonies, garden hydrangeas, and in fact for all plants 
that need heavy feeding. Old manure, bonemeal, and wood ashes 
a pailful each to a wheelbarrow of manure, is good about 
roots of roses, shrubs, and vines. 


PRUNING 


Ivy growing on walls should be clipped every spring in ear! 
April, cutting away all leaves and projecting growths. \\! 
treated in this way it looks rather shabby for a week or so, but 
new growth soon appears and the fresh crop of leaves will be 
all the better. This annual clipping is also a means of assisting 
the clinging aerial roots, for it relieves them of much weight and 
walls are not so likely to be stripped in high winds. All box 
wood should be pruned now, cutting away any foliage that has 


‘ i at i Seiad benshic . s . ‘ ‘ 
been burned by the late winter suns. But to prune such shrubs Flowering Dogwood Blooming in the Woods—Where it Rightly 
as forsythia, spirea or deutzia means a loss of the spring and Belongs 








ly 
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of this group is a flowering peach (prunus 
Dividiana), a slender, willow like tree with 
tiny pink flowers. Observe also the weep- 
ing Japanese cherry (prunus pendula), 
which comes a week or so after the above. 
[he flowers are abundant and the pendant 
habit very attractive—one of the few good 
weeping trees. The flowering peaches are 
good and the single white form is very 
unusual and chaste looking. A rosy pink 
flowering crab (pyrus Arnoldiana) is a 
low, broad-headed tree with drooping flow- 
ers. All of these that have been grafted, 
and most are treated so, are improved by 
being cut back each spring until they have 
attained a fair size and shape, especially the 
almonds, cherries and double flowered 
peaches; when older they need only to be 
thinned. The Cornelian cherry (cornus 
Mas), tamarisk (tamarix Africana), gar- 
ijand flower, and the early honeysuckle 
(lonicera fragrantissima) are all worthy 
of note at this time. 
GENTLE REMINDERS 

Get all equipment and tools in working 
order. 

This is the busiest month for hotbeds 
and coldframes. They need the closest at- 
tention on account of sudden rains, hails, 
changes of temperature, frost, rapid altera- 





The Common Flowering Almond (prunus 
amygdalus) is ordinarily pink but there 
is a very good white flowered form 


tions of cloud and sunshine and the dan- 
gers of drying out, burning foliage, spindly 
plants, ete. 

About mid-April the second planting of 
gladioli should be done for a succession of 
bloom. 

Start cannas and dahlias by April first. 

Sowing of annual seed for a continuous 
display should be done toward the end of 
the month. 

Get brush or chicken wire ready for the 
sweet peas, so that it may be put in place 
as soon as needed—that is, when the vines 
are three to four inches above ground; or 
it can be put into the ground as soon as 
the tiny plants show themselves. 

\ny bulbs that were forced in the house 
the past winter may be stored away now 
and planted outdoors this fall at the usual 
time. Care must be taken, however, to 
keep them on the “dry side” after they 
have flowered, that is, just enough water 
to keep them from drying out entirely, and 
then when the foliage has turned brown 
and withered, not before, the bulbs can be 
taken up and stored until fall in the usual 
way. They will not, of course, bloom this 
next spring, but will the following one, 
after they have had a year’s rest from forc- 


ing. 








BUILDING A HOUSE WITH BRAINS 


HEN I built my house, my supply 
of money was limited, but hav- 
ing some spare time, | resolved 
to consider this as part of my 

capital and use it accordingly. Some of it 
I devoted to thinking out changes in the 
plan that would increase the convenience of 
the house without adding materially to the 
cost. Some of it I devoted to actual work 
on the house both during construction and 
after it was finished. Perhaps an account of 
a few of my experiences may be of interest 
to others. 

In the first place, I made it a point to 
maintain friendly relations with both the 
contractors and the workmen. In this way 
I secured many valuable ideas and sugges- 
tions, and also, I believe, better workman- 
ship. For example, Georgia pine was speci- 
fied for the floors of the second-story bed- 
rooms and hemlock for the attic floor. In 
a conversation I had one day with the car- 
penter contractor, he told me of the advan- 
tages I should gain from the substitution of 
maple for Georgia pine, and of Georgia pine 
for hemlock ; and what is more, he offered 
to make the substitutions without extra 
charge, and he actually did so. Again, a 
bricklayer who was building the fireplace 
Suggested, instead of a certain specified 
ornamental arrangement of the brick in the 
chimney breast, another arrangement which 
was more effective and yet required but little 
more work on his part. This change, too, 
was made without additional expense. 

An_ obliging plumbing contractor per- 
mitted me to make several small but valuable 
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additions at only a slight extra charge. One 
was the installation of pipe for a stationary 
vacuum cleaner system to be put in at some 
future time. He ran 14-inch galvanized iron 
pipe from the cellar to each floor, leaving 
capped openings behind the baseboard in 
places that are convenient in location and 
easily accessible. The fact that a house is 
already piped gives one quite an advantage 
when it comes to installing the vacuum 
cleaner itself. 

Another useful device which he providea 
is that of a gas opening in the fireplace. 
This is used not to supply a gas-log, but to 
start wood or coal fires without the use of 
kindling wood or charcoal. Its convenience 
is great. With it a fire can be started in less 
than half the time required by the old 
method, and with greater economy, too. 

Some work on my own part provided a 
good many other improvements. In most 
frame or stucco houses the rough floor in 
the second story does not extend clear to the 
sheathing, but only to the studding. Ac- 
cordingly, between each pair of studs there 
is a space that extends from the foundation 
to the roof joists without obstruction. If 
a fire breaks out in such a house, these 
spaces act as flues and spread it rapidly 
from floor to floor. I guarded against this 
contingency by building out the second-story 
flooring until it reached the outside sheath- 
in. Thus the flues were closed between the 
floors. 


| provided another convenience in the 
kitchen. This is the room where usually 
most sweeping has to be done. Now, every 
housewife knows that a large part of the 
labor of sweeping a room consists of stoop- 
ing over to gather the dust into a dustpan. 
In order to eliminate this part of the pro- 
cess, | took out a piece of baseboard in the 
kitchen measuring about two feet in length 
and hinged it at its upper edge. Leading 
from the opening thus formed I built a flue 
of wood terminating in a box in the cellar. 
When the housewife sweeps the kitchen, 
she raises the door that guards this opening 
and brushes the dust into it. At intervals the 
box below has its contents emptied into the 
furnace. 

In every house in which I have lived hith- 
erto, the furnace chains are operated from 
some point on the first floor. On arising in 
the morning, I was always obliged to go 
downstairs to open the draft in the furnace. 
In this house, likewise, the furnace chains 
were to be brought to a point in the front 
hall; but before the plastering was done, I 
led chains also to my bedroom on the sec- 
ond floor, bringing them through the walls 
so that they would be concealed from view. 
Now, on stepping out of bed in the morning, 
[ am able at once so to regulate the furnace 
that by the time I am dressed and have come 
downstairs, the house is comfortably warm. 

Space permits me to tell of but one more 
convenience. I desired a system of com- 
munication between various rooms in the 
house; but I had to leave speaking-tubes 

(Continued on page 155) 








BEFORE AND AFTER 











The Woodpile Before and After 

HE idea, of looking at a “left-over” woodpile all summ« fences have ide quite sightly by rows of sunflowers, while 

was not pleasing to one woman. So she purchased twen the ever-pr lothes-line has been almost blotted out by the 

ty-five cents’ worth of climbing natsurtium seed and planting of e. Few things can compete with the hedge as 

planted it at the base of the wood. In a short time the in effective 1 | of screening, and the fact that it is something 
nasturtiums covered the unpleasant sight, and the blossoms we! hich grov beautiful with time, is a great argument in 
a delight to her and to her friends, many of them who did not its favor. 7 is naturally a wide range of choice in what 
grow flowers. shall be select r the hedge, and on this point there are many 

The space between a house and a walk is usually a convenient helpful bool magazine articles. Some hedges are slow in 
place for “cast-outs.” In one case this was avoided by planting reaching that | thick growth necessary for a real screen, others 
a row of cannas for the background, a row of pink sultans f ture mot lly and make an adequate protection in a com- 
constant bloom, an edge of parsley for garnishing, a few whit parativel ime. For quick results, without much labor 
asters at the end for cut flowers, and adding a drinking place ind with littl nse, such schemes as those shown in our pict- 
for the birds. ures are wel h copying. 

The drinking place was made from a large round section of Morning s are recommended as being almost as effective 
an oak tree, on which was set a pan of water. Behind this a 1s nasturtiu nd other climbing things will come to mind by 
large fern just fits in beside the canna. those who a1 t on obtaining “after” results. 

A cement walk replacing the old board one, was found to b The pan f birds is a good idea, and is a humble reminder 
a great improvement. f the bird f marble or terra-cotta found in many formal 

There is even a greater opportunity for before-and-aite1 gardens. 
schemes in the rear of the house than in the front. The arrat nt of ferns, flowers and foliage is decidedly 

Not alone with woodpiles and walks, but with many oth happy in tl illustration, and forms a good example of 


back-yard “features,” there is scope for much ingenuity. Rea garden « 





The Back-Yard Walk Before and After 
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JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE 


ASTIEN-LEPAGE was a farmer's 
son, doing his snare in tilling the 
soil that had sustained his fore- 
bears. These lived at Damvil- 

lers, in the northeast of France, and 
were people ot character and sumcient 
prosperity. Naturally, they had a rea- 
sonably good opinion of themselves. Jules 
made his home in the farmhouse through- 
out his life, never finding himself seduced 
by the attractions of Paris, though a fre- 
quent visitor there. All his finest works 
were conceived in Damvillers and the sim- 
ple landscape of the neighborhood an- 
swered perfectly his purpose. Of course, 
when painting portraits, he was obliged to 
meet his sitters elsewhere. The justly 
famous picture, “Jeanne d’Arc Entendant 
les Voix,” was painted under the apple 
trees of the farm orchard, as were several 
others, it being his habit to paint out of 
doors whenever possible. Quite naturally, 
Bastien became aware of his own worth, as 
soon as success gave him reason so to do. 
A certain art writer, visiting him unex- 
pectedly, was surprised at his bearing; as 
the artist scanned the new face: “He stood 
in the doorway like ‘a somebody.’.”” Asso- 
ciations with city people, years spent in cul- 
tivating his taste and mentality, freedom 
from the stupidities of country life, grind- 
ing toil and narrow conditions, had in- 
creased his natural good looks and native 
dignity. It was native, the dignity, as an in- 
cident proves. On a certain occasion, a 
group of students came, unannounced, from 
Paris, to visit their fellow in his home. 
The coach driver amused them with ac- 
counts of the people met on the route, and 
rounded his vehicle into the village “place” 
with a flourish. There, gathered about the 
village fountain, were gossiping women, as 
the fashion is in all villages. The coachman 
cried out, “Voila la Mere Bastien,” and then 
called to her, “Madame Bastien, pay atten- 
tion to these young men who come to visit 
your son.” The mother set down her 
bucket, with a quiet air, straightened her- 
self to full height and with a courtly bear- 
ing greeted them cordially, picked up the 
bucket of water and conducted homeward. 

All painters seek to please one or the 
other of two classes, the large public or the 
smaller number, the cultivated class. Bas- 
tien had no purpose but to win the admira- 
tion of the more limited class. His pic- 
tures are not “pretty,” but profound. Who 
could imagine that the multitude would de- 
sire to hang the “Village Courtship” in the 
freshly veneered drawing room of a newly- 
rich? It is a simple landscape, a ragged 
hedge, a stile, and the rudest of peasant 
men, in his uncouth clothing and loutish at- 
titude, who picks the tough finger nails of 
one hand with the eoually uninviting other 
hand. He leans against a post and makes 
love to a not-very-handsome woman on the 
other side of the hedge. 

The attitude of the principal figure is 
original and so carefully studied that few 
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artists could hope to do it as naturally. It 
is more than photographically correct. 
Genius has a way of adding something to 
camera truth. ‘the salon juries saw the 
virtues in such painting and always gave 
Bastien’s pictures choice placement in the 
exhibitions. He was the better received by 
artists because his art combined success- 
fully the virtues of two styles and, strange 
to say, combined them so successfully that 
there was no lack of originality and the 
most spontaneous treatment. He was 
Cabanel s pupil and the follower of Edouard 
Manet: two men who studied nature from 
exactly opposite points of view. Cabanel 
gloried in his magnificent classical drawing, 
and when using the model, did not trouble 
himself about the peculiar lighting to be 
found in all places. His coloring was 
charming but entirely a convention—not 
actual. Also, Cabanel rendered all flesh in 
a polished and predestined way. The idea 
of Edouard Manet, that in the placing of 
exact values lay the virtue of good paint- 
ing, seemed nonsetise to the classicist. With 
Cabanel literal triith’ was*not to be compared 
with beauty, for a moment.” Manet cared 
little about beauty but worshipped exact 
truth. In order to paint this truth with ab- 
solute fidelity Manet worked swiftly, lay- 
ing his paint once for all right and in great 
sweeps of the brush, probably roughly. 
Bastien always worked from the model, 
outdoors if possible. He thus secured ex- 
traordinary correctness. His great power 
of observation enabled him to be deliberate 
about it. Thus the influence of Cabanel 
found opportunity to operate because his 
flesh was as finely worked as Cabanel’s, but 
Bastien avoided the conventional ivory tex- 
ture of the academician. Studied for 
truth’s sake, it was the light of out-doors 
that he secured; something that never gave 
Cabanel any anxiety. Neither did the 
academy man care about atmosphere: to 
draw well, as well as Raphael, alone inter- 
ested him. 

These facts it was which made Bastien 
the adored of the art students, young fel- 
lows always on the watch for a new point 
of view. They hailed it as the solution of 
the problem: how shall we be true and still 
charming? Bastien saw his human figures 
as a part of his landscape and the landscape 
as permeating his figures. This was Manet’s 
strong point and the art world had waked 
up to the value of the principle. Bastien man- 
aged this with fidelity but with finish. It isa 
rare virtue, and hundreds of painters today 
are trving to practice it, though few of them 
have the genius of the leader. Bastien’s 
first real success was a portrait of his grand- 
father. The old man was posed under the 
apple trees next the house and his face was 
painted luminosity and strange truthfulness. 
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The picture made a curious impression, 
hung, as it was, amid so many pictures of 
the conventional school. It was impossible 
to pass it by, and its wonderful truth was 
acknowledged by every one, Of course, it 
was a characterful face, because it was a 
Bastien who posed for it. 

Being a lover of actualities, Bastien fol- 
lowed every line of the peasant physiog- 
nomy found in his models, and these were 
rarely pretty. When the great picture, 
“Jeanne d’Arc entendant les Voix” was ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1880, every one 
cried out, “What an ugly Johanne!” The 
subject has been a favorite with French 
artists for many years. Each painter would 
make the maid winsome and pleasing. Bas- 
tien made her real, standing under the tree, 
—the same apple tree in the garden under 
which the grandfather had been painted 
absent-mindedly reaching out to finger a 
little twig, and gazing into space. Behind 
Johanne, amid the trees and inconspicuous, 
are floating figures from whom come the 
voices. There is a knight in armor holding 
out a sword to the maid. But these are be- 
hind her, for our benefit, not for hers. 
Many consider this materialism an error. 
A solitary maid, left alone with our imagi- 
nations, might have been better. The col- 
oring is cool and quiet, the natural color of 
midsummer. It is not in any way charming 
color, and it has now darkened somewhat. 
But the picture was hung in one of the good 
rooms, in the center of the “line.” Then 
came the question of the Grand Gold Medal. 
Bastien’s friends pushed for it. Nearly all 
the critics pushed the same way. The daily 
press took it up, largely enthusiastically 
favoring Bastien. The conditions became 
exciting and there was acrimony. All this 
you may read about in the Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, and the book is admirable, 
graphic and instructive. But the jury of 
awards would not consider a young and in- 
novating genius. The classical painters 
must be protected, and the medal went to 
a man who could paint superbly but had no 
spark of genius. 

The landscape painter must not alone 
place the outdoors before us, but imbue his 
facts with some sense of personal senti- 
ment. Only genius can bring about this 
peculiar state of affairs. In the picture 
called “Les Foines,” painted in 1878, Bas- 
tien has represented a hayfield and two 
work people in a most convincing way, as- 
tonishingly truthfully, and the people are 
placed in the light exactly right. A man is 
stretched out in the hay, full length, and 
sleeping soundly. His wife sits stupidly 
by, tired out, her arms and hands loll in her 
lap as if it were impossible to move them 
ever again. The sun is not shining, but the 
heat of a close day seems overpowering. 
I know nothing that eauals this in sentiment 
and in truth. The picture is now in the 
Luxembourg gallery, the property of the 
French government. 

The picture of a young girl, dressed for 
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Joan of Arc Hearing the Voices 


From the Painting by Bastien Lepage in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


her first communion, is another innovation, to be noticed by the artist thus fay here Jules Bastien-Lepage was born, in 
almost new at the time, though many times the extent of a it » when 1848, and where he died, of tuberculosis, in 
imitated since. Of course the child is all sent Wolff’s portrait to all 1884, is in the extreme northeastern part 
in white, including the white gloves with it attention; and a fine work va )f France. The boy was educated at the col- 
fingers too long and showing much bare Wolff was represented sitting his lege of Verdun. Not wonderful as a stu- 
wrist. Facing directly toward the light, all and he wore loose Turkish boots of lent, he commanded the attention of every 
the whites are rendered without shadows, texture and intensely re the ne by his excellent drawing and was given 
except those of sundry wrinkles. canvas was exquisitely finished, the 1 pension by the Department authorities. 

Then, there is the portrait of Albert shining lustrous and polished. Sa [hen going to Paris, he studied at the Ecole 
Wolff, the celebrated art critic of “Figaro.” artist to another, “A super! k, les Beaux Arts under Cabanel. Enlisting 
M. Wolff had the habit of selecting some not?” The reply came with ; g in a select infantry regiment, to defend his 
artist and always praising his work, making —but has he not licked his boo 0 1 untry against the German invasion, he re- 
severe comparisons of his favorite’s paint- times?” “Licking” a picture is to s1 eived a wound which confined him to hos- 
ing with that of any celebrated man who it too much, but to “lick the boots” is pital many months. Three medals and the 
happened to be hung in the same gallery. thing quite different ross of the Legion of Honor came to him 
Rumor said that the critic always expected Damvillers, nt he M 
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BEDROOMS=WHAT - THEY: SHOVLD 





AND ‘SHOVLD:- NOT: CONTAIN - 


BY-ANN-WENIWORIH- 


tle better or a little worse than most 

other places. When they are good 

they are very, very good, and when 
they are bad they are—hopeless. 

Once upon a time a bedroom contained 
only a bedstead, but that ideal period was 
long ago. Today the bed is almost elim- 
inated, or at least made the final considera- 
tion. Many things have conspired to bring 
about the bedless bedroom; folding-beds in 
the beginning were responsible for many 
changes, and the fact that the room was 
made to do duty for sitting-room, sewing- 
room, nursery and general family council 
room. Where it was large and well lighted ; 
and “homey” as well as “roomy” it was 
often a pleasant place. Many people have 
shadowy memories of such rooms, which 
are among the pleasantest of their child. 
hood—a big orderly place with a grate fire. 
(The fire seems to be always burning, even 
when the honeysuckles are blooming outside 
the window.) 

One room comes back vividly where 
the paper is a blue and gray stripe, 
with a narrow border of blue roses; not 
especially cheerful and surely not House 
Beautiful. There are chairs with chintz 
covers, more blue stripes, but enlivened with 
roses of many hues. The narrow plain 
white mantel contains, alas, many objects, 
but dust never settles on them. There are 
wonderful treasures. In the centre there is 
a shell house. It may be made of wood, but 
one sees only brightly colored shells, really a 
wonderful house, to be taken down only as 
a reward of merit, but to be admired and 
revered at all times. At one side of the 
shell house is a large blue glass vase with 
flowers painted on one side. There are no 
flowers in it—but the painted flowers are 
brighter than any in the garden. They are 
brighter than those on the chintz. At 
the other end of the mantel is another 
vase, just as blue, with the same gay 
flowers. There are two pieces of coral, 
and a wax lily in a glass case, and two 
small pictures with cardboard frames. The 
cardboard is worked in pink worsted. Then 
there is a cardboard box bound in ribbon and 
covered with white glistening beads. The 
box is almost as wonderful as the shell 
house. There are two candlesticks on the 
shelf, bright like quicksilver, but they are 
never used. On the end of the shelf is a 
little lamp with a bit of red flannel in the 
base. At night this is moved to the big 
bureau and lighted. It lights only a small 
space, but no one questions its powers. The 
lamp makes the black walnut furniture seem 
very dark and gloomy. The high head- 


B EDROOMS are good and bad—a lit- 


board of the bedstead reaches almost to the 
ceiling ; the chairs, the long sofa at the foot 
of the bed, and the marble- -topped bureau 
loom large and ghostly. Even the red roses 
and the blue stripes on the chintz are dull 
and colorless, But by day how the two 
south windows and the one east window and 
the one west window let in the light! How 
bright the mornings ; and how lingering the 
light in the afternoon and what wonderful 
sunsets! There is nothing about the room 
except the light and the order and the at- 
tractive outlooks which a room ought to 
have. Otherwise it is a terrible example of 
what a bedroom should not contain. But 
no architect today would give a bedroom 
three exposures if he could avoid it, while 
such size would seem ruinous to him. 

The large versus the small bedroom is a 
subject by itself, but it very closely con- 
cerns the question: What the room should 
or should not contain. If a bedroom is to 
be a sleep room, which is quite a different 
thing from a sleeping room, it should con- 
tain as little as possible. If it must be a 
dressing-room also, it needs more furniture, 
and if it is to be a sitting-room in addition, 
it must have comfortable chairs, a book 
table and many other things. It is always 
a pity to make one room do duty for two, 
quite a calamity to make it serve the purpose 
of three. Yet many combination sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms are charming, some- 
one may suggest. Most certainly, but they 
are not ideal bedrooms, nor are they the 
most satisfactory sitting-rooms. 

If I were to plan my ideal bedroom it 
would contain but one piece of furniture—a 
bedstead. This one article would be made 
of wood, not metal, but it would be high, 
like the metal bedsteads in a hospital. There 
would be two windows in my bedroom in 
order to fave a cross draft, and they would 
be so placed that one would receive the pre- 
vailing summer breeze. A northeast bed- 
room in a locality where the usual summer 
breeze is southwest is too hot to be politely 
described. Yet many expensive and other- 
wise well-planned houses have such rooms. 

The placing of my bedstead would be im- 
portant. It would not face the early morn- 
ing light. At my two windows would be 
shades, but no curtains. The bare floor 
would boast no rugs. The walls would be 
paneled and painted, either ivory white or 
light gray. The bedstead; if a modern one, 
would be the same color. 

There would be but one picture. This 
would be placed in the largest panel de- 
signed especially for it and protected by a 
glass door with an invisible hinge and 
spring. The picture within would be often 
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changed. Sometimes it would be a Botticelli 
Madonna, sometimes a Utamaro mother 
and child. It might one day be an old English 
print or a modern poster. It would be the 
only point of color, except one other thing. 
Over the small, well-designed fireplace 
would be a narrow shelf. On this would 
rest a simple jar with at least one fresh 
flower. Out of this room would lead a 
small but very well appointed dressing room, 
and out of that a small bathroom. The 
dressing-room would be exceedingly com- 
fortable in its furnishing. It would have 
the best light possible by day and night. 
The color scheme would be as attractive as 
paneled walls and charming chintz could 
make it. The furniture would be Colonial 
mahogany or modern Louis XVI cane with 
enameled frames, as best fitted the rest of 
the house. The panels of the walls would 
form the doors of cupboards which would 
take the place of closets. There would be 
compartments for gowns, hats, boots and 
other accessories. Each section would have 
an electric light. The doors of two of the 
cupboards would be lined with mirrors. 
These would open in such way as to make 
every detail of one’s costume visible at a 
glance. This wardrobe-cupboard idea would 
be seen here in its simplest form. It is a 
scheme which could be elaborated in many 
ways, and in a costly house be quite a fea- 
ture. It could revive the best points of the 
old garde rooms with something added. 

A room could be designed exclusively for 
an extensive wardrobe. Each gown could 
have its own section with hat compartment 
above, and boot, shoe and slipper compart- 
ment below. There could be secret springs 
concealing places for jewels, and there could 
be cedar-lined cupboards for furs. Every- 
thing would be built flush with the walls, and 
if the mirrors lined the cupboard doors, in- 
stead of being exposed, the effect would be 
that of a paneled room. Such a plan would 
need space, but in many houses space is not 
an item, and the convenience and simplicity 
of such a scheme would more than pay for 
the outlay. The lighting of such a place 
could be reduced to a fine point, with the 
best of indirect methods for general light- 
ing and the best of concentrated methods 
where direct light was needed. 

In the dressing-room of my own planning 
the lighting would be direct ; and in the small 
bedroom indirect. This scheme of mine does 
not take into account the sitting-room ele- 
ment. It is purely a sleeping and dressing 
scheme. The bedroom could have a book- 
shelf built flush with the panels and it could 
have a table for a drop-light, and it could 
have chairs. But these are superfluous, if it 
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be a room designed for one purpose—name- 
ly, for eight or ten hours of sleep. It would 
be better to add a small boudoir than to 
mar the simplicity of the bedstead room or 
upset the convenience of the dressing-room. 
A little sitting-room might be made very at- 
tractive, with a commodious desk, built-in 
bookcases, a chintz-covered sofa and chairs, 
an open fire, one’s favorite pictures, fresh 
flowers and candles. The searching light 
of the dressing-room is not required here. 
(What mortal woman would want it away 
from her dressing-table?) Such a room 
could be made so homelike, livable and cozy 
that it is a pity that it is so seldom found 
outside of English fiction. 
NECESSARY WALL SPACE 

In French houses the bedroom suite is 
very common and is built with a complete- 
ness thoroughly French. A small hallway 
usually separates the rooms from the main 
thoroughfare and privacy and quiet are 
secured. In order to carry out such a 
scheme a house would have to be planned 
for it, but the arrangement would call for 
no more space than would one large bed- 
room ; not so much as a large bedroom and 
a bath. Architects in getting away from the 
old-fashioned spacious bedrooms have gone 
to the other extreme. Many have ignored 
sunshine, necessary wall space for furni- 
ture, and adequate closet room. If a bed- 
room is to be a place for sleeping and dress- 
ing, and if it has no bathroom, it must be 
larger than a monk’s cell. It must be big 
enough for a bed, dressing-table, wash- 
stand, chest of drawers and several chairs, 
have sunshine, not merely reflected light, 
a convenient scheme of artificial lighting, 
cross drafts and a big closet. It is more 
difficult to combine all these virtues in one 
room than to divide them up, particularly if 
there are five or six people who must be 
provided with “sunny, roomy, airy bed 
chambers.” How much simpler the suite 
idea! One bathroom could serve for two, 
possibly three suites, and thus reduce space 
and the expense of plumbing. One sitting 
room might serve for several bedrooms, pos- 
sibly one for all if it were big enough and 
met masculine as well as feminine needs. 
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FURNISHING AN APARTMENT 
AT MODERATE COST 


” OUSEKEEPING?” in New York 
H usually brings to the mind’s eye 
an apartment; but that word 
apartment is so elastic it covers 
anything in the way of a suite of rooms— 
from tiny boxes, a miniature “bath” and a 
kitchenette, to an array of luxurious rooms 
with separate quarters for servants. 

In this category is included the duplex 
flat occupying two floors with a connecting 
stairway. These apartments are built now 
in structures as high as sixteen stories, so 
there is necessarily an elevator to carry 
tenants to their respective main-floors. 

These duplex homes have a strong appeal 
to those who with moderate incomes wish 
to avail themselves of the heating, janitor, 
and other service included in flat life and 
yet to escape the monotony of only one 
floor. We hope to interest those of average 
means in the new ideas for the charming 
but economical furnishing of the medium- 
priced housekeeping apartments in New 

These days we must all rejoice in the ban- 
ishment of those “dust-catchers” ranging 
from wee bits of bric-a-brac to heavily up- 
holstered and much-carved furniture. Sim- 
plicity and soft colors are the keynote to 
the good furnishing of the present-day 
apartment. The best way to minimize and 
expedite the house work and yet not slight 
it is a matter of serious thought and import- 
ance in this age. Even the necessary dress- 
er-scarf is protected from dirt by a sheet of 
heavy glass, and the same idea prevails on 
window sills, serving-tables, mantelpieces 
and radiators. These glass coverings are a 
good labor-saving scheme and an excellent 
investment. 

But the essential thing, of course, is the 
furniture itself. In this we find infinite 
variety to choose from, but one must browse 
around in the out-of-the-way shops and re- 
mote corners in the big department stores 
if one would carry out an individual scheme 
in the house furnishings. 


By EULALIE ANDREAS 


An appealing idea is expressed in a mod- 
est little apartment where a feeling of fresh- 
ness and perpetual cheer at once take hold 
of one and the picture of it all stays in the 
memory. 

The plan we speak of calls for discrim- 
ination in buying, but as for the outlay in 
money it is less of a tax on the purse than 
even the popular mission style so gloomy 
and done to death. Its “mission” though 
has been excellent, for it was a pleasant re- 
action from the reign of over-decoration 
which possessed the multitude. 

Let us see this little apartment as nearly 
as a pen-picture can show it. Its impres- 
sion is wholly one of delightful ease to both 
the eye and the nerves. Nearly every room 
holds either a couch or a comfortable set- 
tee, and the chairs all look spacious. Ex- 
cept in the dining-set there is no solid wood 
of the usual stamp. The living-room is of 
substantial dark green rattan with chintz 
coverings in dull red, ecru and greens. The 
table-lamp, the rugs, the tea-table with its 
glass serving-tray and the simple hangings 
are all in touch with the furniture itself as 
to subdued coloring and form and the sense 
of having easy-to-live-with qualities, like 
the human beings we most enjoy. We find 
nothing assertive or “jumpy” in this flat— 
everything suggests refinement and restful- 
ness. In a charming retreat near this main 
room the furniture is all bamboo. The place 
does not, however, in the least resemble the 
usual stiff, crowded, Japanese den. Here 
we find a free-to-use, well-equipped writing- 
desk, a well-lighted magazine-table with 
lowered shelves for current books and 
papers, a side-stand for the smoker’s outfit 
and two big comfortable, spreading chairs. 
A lounge of bamboo and matting heads 
toward a generous-sized tabourette holding 
an electric reading-lamp. 
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Every room and, above all, the two baths, 
are carefully supplied with all the necessities 
and many of the little luxuries of modern 
taste. These accessories furnished by the 
thoughtful housekeeper mean so much to 
family and visitors that it more than com- 
pensates for the expenditure. 

The dining-room is not distinguished as 
to furniture, for nothing could be found 
within reach of the household bank-account, 
except the regulation table, chairs, buffet 
and side-tables. Therefore to make it con- 
sistent with the unusual but simple furni- 
ture of the rest of the little apartment, the 
chief attention was given to the smaller ap- 
pointments. Hanging-holders with odd 
greens from the florists’, delight the eye. 
Fabric grasses and sprigs of berries (when 
they are not fuzzy and hence too attractive 
to the dust) are used with interesting and 
curious effect. In this home with its one 
maid-of-all-work we see no extra silverware 
to be cleaned nor troublesome brass to be 
shined, Instead, are picturesque pieces of 
plain but unique pattern on the many handy 
shelves and serving-tables. A tea-wagon 
stands ready to lighten work and reduce the 
back-and-forth trips. Through the windows 
one looks out over long boxes of crisp and 
inexpensive ferns. 

On the dining-table is a basket of fruit in 
place of the usual struggling-to-live little 
ferns, in an unsatisfactory jardiniére. Out 
in the delft-blue kitchen all is of utmost con- 
venience, thoroughly complete, and handy 
for quick use. Hospitality and an ever- 
ready larder, are suggested to those privi- 
leged to peep beyond its swinging door. 

As to the cost, we find after thorough re- 
search that one can obtain these effects for 
less money to start with than the more con- 
ventional and pretentious equipments of a 
flat and also in maintaining it, as everything 
is washable, wearable and time-saving. Cer- 
tainly its restfulness and absolute comfort 
are nerve tonics which are invaluable. 
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WO problems constantly confront 
the owner of a city yard ambitious 
of possessing a flower garden; the 
narrow limits of the plot, and the 

lack of sufficient sunlight. Many books on 
gardening deal with grounds planned on a 
scale far more generous than can apply to 
the yard of a New York house. Still, the 
city-dweller, if he has a plot at all, may have 
his garden, and a beautiful one, too. The 
first thing to consider is the arrangement, 
and in this a certain formality should pre- 
vail. A good plan is that of having a three- 
foot wide border clear around the sides and 
back, with a two-foot walk all about and a 
tiny lawn in the centre. For small plants 
the rich soil needs to be only about eight or 
ten inches deep, but if there are to be any 
large plants, or a bit of shrubbery, two feet 
or more will not be too deep. 

Many of them receive a fair amount of 
sunshine; and where this is the case the 
problems are not so perplexing. Where 
there is enough of sunlight—and they want 
a good deal—plant hardy pinks. There is 
no flower more interesting. The Greeks 
called it “the flower of the gods’”—Dian- 
thus. Both Greeks and Romans used it for 
weaving into chaplets, so Spenser and other 
Elizabethan writers called it the “Corona- 
tion Flower’ and from “Coronation 
Flower” to “carnation” is an easy step. The 
Chinese and Japanese varieties of this 
flower, although without fragrance, are so 
rich in coloring as to make them highly de- 
sirable. The Chabaud carnations and C. 
Marguerite are of beautiful colors and 
rich fragrance, and—very important—are 
hardy. Seeds of any of these varieties, if 
sown any time this month, will bloom dur- 
ing the coming season, and make fine 
clumps which will bloom through the whole 
summer next year. 

But the sunny garden has such a wide 
range of choice that it is well to turn and 
give to the shady garden a helping hand. 
Perhaps there is one in which no ray of 
sunlight ever strikes the ground. In such 
a one the choice of plants is limited indeed, 
still a beautiful bit of a resting spot may be 
made: In this garden the chief dependence 
must be placed on ferns, of which many 
beautiful sorts prefer entire shade. Then 
there are among perennials the Campanula 
carpatica, with either blue or white flowers, 
C. rotundifolia, blooming in August, colum- 
bines in many varieties, Dicentra spectabilis 
(wrongly called “Dielytra” by florists) and 
D, eximia, the latter having the longer 
blooming period. There are the “monks- 
hoods,” some varieties of which may be had 
blooming through the entire summer, but 
unfortunately, they are poisonous, and 
should not be planted where there are chil- 
dren. Of these, Aconitum uncinatum has 
deep purple flowers in June and July, A. 
napellus has dark blue flowers in August 
and September, while the very large, pale 
blue blossoms of A. Fischeri come in Sep- 
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tember and October. There is also 
riety with cream-colored flowers—A 
batum, which blooms in July. In the sj 
there are lilies of the valley and Phlo: 
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good spring bloomers for shady places 
low-growing plants there are daisies (I 
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tomentosum whose silvery foliage mak 
lovely edging for the border, Asperula 
rata and Myosotis (forget-me-not). | 
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Not many of the annuals are suite 
such a garden, but whitlavia, with its da 


flowers of blue and white, and petunias 
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the best. Nicotiana also is good, and 


gonia Vernon, a greenhouse perennial, will 


bloom the whole summer through in 
a garden, though the leaves will not 
the beautiful bronze that they do in 
sunshine. 


But the chief glory of the shady gai 


must be the terrestrial orchids. They a1 
curious and so beautiful that during t 
blooming season they are the most i 
esting feature of the garden. 
most desirable for shaded situations 
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It will be observed that all of the plants 
mentioned here have a comparatively long 
season of bloom. It is not at all a good 
plan to get any of those which bloom: only 
one week out of the fifty-two, no matter 
how beautiful they are. Leave them for 
those who have room for them, and arrange 
your garden so that there will be plenty of 
bloom all of the time. Eschew June roses. 
There are enough hardy teas to give roses 
all summer, and several splendid climbers— 
among them Clothilde Soupert, Empress of 
China, Mary Ball and Meteor, cream, pink, 
white and red—which are “ever-bloomers,” 
and look most beautiful trained against the 
house or as a covering for the usually un- 
sightly fence. There are also ever-blooming 
honeysuckles, useful for the same purpose. 

“This is my first year in the business and I 
have fifty customers who employ me to take 
care of the window boxes and the small 
flower beds of their New York homes 
while they are away,” said a young woman 
who has taken a special course in a horti- 
cultural school with the intention of becom- 
ing a contracting florist. “My earnings are 
in the neighborhood of $60 a month, that 
is above all expenses. 

“There are several items of expense in 
such work, In the first place there is the 
carfare in getting to and from the various 
houses, then there is the plant food and 
the replacing of plants when necessary. 
Besides these items there are the fees that 
I have to pay janitors or caretakers for 
watering the plants on the days when I 
cannot do it myself. None of these items 
amounts to very much, but when added 
together they consume a big slice of the 
money I receive for my work. 

“My charges are $2 a month for each 
customer, whether there is one or six beds 
or window boxes to be cared for. If there 
are more than six I add another dollar. 

“As a rule my customers have been in 
the habit of leaving their flower beds and 
window boxes to the care of servants for 
the summer. The result is that they have 
always come home to find the plants either 
entirely gone or so shabby that they are 
glad to get rid of them. 

“Bad as are the conditions as regards 
flowers in the city, there is really no good 
reason why nine-tenths of the windows 
should not be gay with bloom six or seven 
months in the year. First of all it is a 
question of selecting the right plants, then 
of putting them in place properly and third 
in caring for them. 

“The first means knowing which plants 
will give good results in the locality where 
the box or bed is situated. A situation hav- 
ing a few minutes of the morning sun 
should not have the same plants as one on 
which the afternoon sun strikes, nor should 
a situation on which the sun shines in the 
middle of the day get the plants that do best 
in the shade or with half sunlight. Knowl- 
edge of such things is part of my business.” 
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Mrs, H. P. King’s House at Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


At “Stormfield”—The Late Mark Twain’s House Mr. Oppenheim’s House, New York City 
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given time t necessary, order tea, etc., before receiving 
The commot y, therefore, of arranging the road is to 
e it enter a s really the rear of the house, while the 
n front is appt | from the street only by the foot-path, or 
1 in gat hose entrance is entirely from the house. 
use of the: es possible a single road for both business 
id pleasure veh No one likes to have the grocer and ash 
an going direct the principal part of the house in making 
heir daily rounds, 1 t it entirely desirable, especially in a small 
lace, to have that ldering confusion of roads resulting from 
parate entran these two classes of vehicles. With the 
ntrance at th can simply install a turn-around to the 
rincipal entrance 1 ly seen from the street, forming a more or 


less incidental featt f the more used road to the service en- 





House of Dr. Cabot. Chas. A. Platt, Architect 


UCH of the effect of a large place is dependent upon 

its carriage entrance. The first sight of a house con- 

veys an impression which is afterwards difficult t 

efface, and, therefore, the entrance is always made 

as attractive as possible, and since either in a horse-drawn vehicle 

or an automobile the view of the house is circumscribed directly 

ahead, the surroundings as seen from the side must also be made 
attractive. 

The custom has been growing of late, and I think very wisely, 
to make the carriage entrance at the rear rather than at the living 
side of a house, since the driveway necessarily cuts up the smooth 
unbroken lawn which makes such an excellent foreground to look 
upon ; and besides this, often makes the principal rooms dusty and 
hot from the glare of the sun on the roads. It is also not always 
desirable to have people arriving in carriages know exactly who is 
at home and what the condition of their costume is. An old ne- 
gro who was a man-servant in the house of a friend of mine, on 
finding his mistress in a state of semi-negligé when guests arrived, 
used sometimes to tell her: “You don’t need to get dressed, Miss ; 
they ain’t carriage-visitors.” And, indeed, it is for carriage visitors 
that a hostess often wishes to look her best, and must, therefore, 
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; An English Type of House. Architect Unknown to Writer 

‘ \n entrance of ype has been used in the Cabot house, of 
i vhich Mr. Charl Platt was the architect. The front of the 
i use (which ha very often illustrated) is quite noticeably 
ef different from thi and while the principal rooms face on it, is 
’ reached only by a { sath through some large trees. On this side 
a yf the house the tu uund comes up to the entrance door, which 
it ; without even a ror shelter. Many owners would have in- 
; sted upon a port hére being installed in place of the hood, 
i et a porte coché: most useless contrivance, and very diffi- 
i ult to properly cor with the design of a house, especially such 
3 1 house as is thi The road which is seen in the foreground 
i f this picture i a circle up to the front door, the entrance 
i to the rear door fo iveries, etc., is kept quite far back from the 
» Mr. Bigelow’s Own House, Readville, Mass. Winslow and Bigelow, house. The detail the Cabot house are so well shown in this 
Architects illustration as to m it worth digressing from the subject for a 
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moment to consider them. The scheme is a very simple, Colonial 
type of the later period, executed with true appreciation of the 
necessities of Colonial architecture and a certain broad feeling 
which was uncommon in Colonial architects. The brick quoins 
on the sides of the projecting wings form most agreeable strength- 
ening motives for the corners, the belt course carried completely 
around the building ties the scheme together very nicely without 
cutting the building in two horizontally, as a belt course, unless 
carefully handled, is apt to do, while over the triple windows in 
the face of each wing the belt course acts as a crowning motive. 
The heads of these windows in the wings, by the way, are handled 
in a most unusual and delightful manner, the brick piers between 
the windows terminating in small plain marble capitals, or, rather, 
blocks, while the wood trim forms a panel between them with a 
slight cornice above abutting these blocks. The panel backs below 
the windows, while quite usual in Colonial work, are by no means 
so common in modern, and form a most excellent means of ex- 
pressing a complete room behind them. The cornice on the main 
part of the building is the typical Greek Doric, as modified by the 
Colonial architects, and is unusually well done, since in most cases 
where this motive is ued our architects to-day hark back rather 
to the Greek originals than to their Colonial variations. The cor- 
nices on the wings are dropped and simplified so as to subordinate 
the wings to the central mass of the building, and the only color 
used in the brick field of the building is in the key blocks of the 
arches over the heads of the windows and the sills. The wide 
frames are, as in the best of the Colonial work, kept close to the 





outside face of the walls and finished with quite a wide wood trim. 
It is a very common custom of modern architects to shove these 
windows far toward the inside of the wall, so that the wall may 
look thick and substantial, to give what we call technically a deep 
reveal. This practice has grown up, I suppose, from the fact that 
in most city work of importance heavy shadows caused by the 
mason work around the windows are necessary to a substantial 
appearance. This, however, does not seem to be true in country 
work, since this Cabot house conveys no expression of instability. 
Mr. Platt, the architect, has probably met with more success in 
designing country houses in the Colonial style than any of our 
other modern architects, and I think this is because he has ob- 
served very closely the factors which contribute to the beauty of 
Colonial work, and carefully observing these factors has designed 
otherwise in as free a manner as would a Colonial architect him- 
self. He has never hesitated to introduce into his detail other 
than Colonial motives, and he has equally never failed to impress 
upon his work a certain Colonial sentiment in spite of the extra- 


House of A. C. Barnett, Lake Geneva, Wis. Howard Shaw, Architect 





The Williams House, Nahant, Mass. Parker & Thomas, Architects 


neous elements introduced, and as | have already said, this has 
probably arisen from the skill and judgment with which he has 
selected out those elements of Colonial architecture which are es- 
sential to proper design in that style, and discarded a number of 
others which superficially seem equally important. 

The Bigelow house, at Readville, Mass., has its carriage en- 
trance directly from the street in a “fore court,” which shuts out 
the kitchen wing from observation from carriages, and equally 
shuts out the carriages from the view of the principal rooms of 
the house. The fore court is, I suppose, an element which orig- 
inated in the fortified houses of medizval times, when some 
strong place was necessary to safeguard the wagons, horses, 
etc., of the occupants from robbers. Its modern use, while finan- 
cially not so important, is, nevertheless, most desirable on account 
of the privacy it secures. 

Another medizval motive which has been developed for mod- 
ern use is the driveway entrance under a portion of the house, as 
shown in the third illustration, the architect of which I unfor- 
tunately do not know. This motive in appearance is unquestion- 
ably a reminiscence of the old castle entrance way. In these cas- 
tles the living rooms face an interior court, and all entrance to 
the building was through the strong doorway through the walls of 
the main building. Of course, such an entrance as this makes 
certain rooms inaccessible, except by crossing the carriage en- 
trance or the court, and except in very large houses, or houses in 
which especial rooms are desired to be placed in an isolated posi- 
tion, becomes impracticable. It is, nevertheless, a most delightful 
and impressive way of entering a house, and has been, in this 
case, very beautifully managed, with Guastavino tile vaulting and 
most excellent English detail. It is rather interesting to compare 
this with the Colonial Cabot house, as showing the variance 
between English and Colonial methods of treating dormers, cor- 
nices and windows. 

‘fhe entrance to the Bartlett house is in appearance similar to 





The Graeme House, Englewood, N.J. Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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the preceding one, but is intended only for 
foot passengers. The isolation of rooms, 
necessitated by its employment, is hardly 
less than in the case of a roadway, and 
yet the exquisite vista of the garden which 
it permits, and the unique beauty of its 
whole design make this objection seem 
comparatively trivial. The house is a most 
curious and interesting combination of 
very modern methods—so modern as to 
be almost Art Nouveau and Italian. The 
house is ,in,all respects dissymmetrical, yet 
it is never without a pleasing sense of bal- 
ance in every part, which, in country work 
especially, is the essence of good design. 
The Williams house, at Nahant, Mass., 
is another case where the principal en- 
trance is not the living side of the house, 
and where the service entrance is ap- 
proached by a separate road, It is easily 
seen from this illustration what a large 
amount of space is required for an en- 
trance for vehicles, especially since auto- 
mobiles with their long wheel base have 
to such an extent taken the place of the 
old horse vehicles, which could be turned 
in a small area, and could pass each other 
on a narrow road. The wisdom, therefor, 
in placing such an entrance as this on the 
rear of the house, is most apparent. When, 
as often becomes necessary, the main en- 


Residence at Waterwitch, N. J. Lyman 


Ford, Architect 
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trance must be on the living side of the 
house, it is not a bad scheme to carry the 
road right past the house and make the 
exit to a different street, as was done in 
the Graeme house, the sixth of those illus- 
trated. The road was placed close up in 
the hope that it would not be seen from 
the interior, and the porch screened as 
well as possible by shrubbery. While the 
arrangement is in no sense ideal it has in 
practice proved not unsatisfactory. 

The entrance to the house at Water- 
witch was conceived in a similar manner, 
and here, too, the results have not been 
bad, although this house has only part of 
the principal rooms on the entrance side, 
the remainder being on the side facing the 
view. Mr. Lyman A. Ford is architect of 
this house, Mr. Howard Shaw of the Bart- 
lett house, and Messrs. Parker and Thomas 
of the Williams house at Nahant. 

When, in a very small house on a very 
small lot, the question arises about the 
cutting of the lawn all up with a carriage 
entrance. I am personally a believer in 
no carriage entrance from the street at 
all. The distance can hardly be too far 
to walk or to carry ashcans out to the 
street, and while it is not very easy to de- 
liver coal in bags or baskets, this can still 
be done. 
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HE seed dealers never let a year pass 
without putting into the market 
some novelty so that the commu- 
ter’s interest in his garden may 

not wane. Sometimes it is a familiar blos- 
som with a new tint. At others it is the 
same old flower, but larger. 

Nothing delights the local Luther Bur- 
banks more than their success in making 
the well-known flower grow in what the 
trade knows as “mammoth” sizes. 

“We are experimenting now in our nur- 
series,” said the largest of the seed sellers 
the other day to a newspaperman, “with 
novelties that we may not offer to the gen- 
eral public for several years yet. We have 
to be able to produce them in perfect form 
before we put them on the market. Some 
of them are the result of experiment and 
others are gotten from imported seeds. 
They may do all right in England or Ger- 
many, but have to be tried several years 
before they are adapted to our climate.” 

There need not be any lack of novelty on 
this account in the garden in the summer of 
1911. The most gigantic of the imported 
types is to be found in the sweet peas. 
They average more than two inches in 





length, and the man or woman so 
fashioned as to want a small sweet 


would find it difficult to gratify that taste 
The seedsmen have learned to grow thi 
and have also discarded any that are not u 


to a high standard of color. 


One of the novel hues is a primrose 
low called “Hon. Mrs. Kenyon,” an Eng! 


importation. A soft shade of baby blu 
the unusual tint of another 
while practically the only white sweet 
is a lustrous, snowy blossom almost 





newcomer! 





inches in length called the “Dorothy Eck- 
ford.” 

The flowers in tints of lavender range 
now from an indigo purple to the palest 
mingling of pink and mauve and pale blue 
and mauve. 

Verbenas, following the prevailing dis- 
inclination to bloom moderately, have taken 
on proportions equally exaggerated. This 
year’s verbenas have measurements that 
read almost like the prize melon at a county 
fair. The trusses, or bunches of florets, 
average nine to twelve inches in circum- 
ference, and each blossom or floret is as 
large as a twenty-five cent piece. 

Verbenas have, like a good many other 
flowers, become more accommodating as a 
result of the attention bestowed on them 
by science. Although perennials they will 
now bloom the first year from the seed. 
This year there is a new pale yellow ver- 
bena which contrasts very well with the 
other novelty, a vivid blood red, which was 
created in France and imported here. 

One of the New Jersey show places was 
ornamented last summer with a_ novel 
decoration that originated with the imag- 
inative gardener who had done so much to 
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make the place beautiful. He had taken 
an acre in one corner of the garden and 
sown it with petunia seed, just as he might 
have used grass seed. The result was a sea 
of the loveliest shades of pink, mauve, pale 
yellow, bluish purple and all the varied 
tints in which petunias grow. Over all 
these waves of color as the flowers were 
blown like a wheat field in the wind, was 
the velvety damask that is a feature of the 
petunia’s blossom. All summer these 
flowers bloomed. 

Not every commuter can have such an 
acre of beauty, but it is in his power to 
have something resembling it. Thousands 
of single petunias growing thickly together 
made the charm of that field. Some of 
the great double petunias put on the mar- 
ket this year have very much the same ef- 
fect when massed in a small space. 

The double petunia has been coming on 
for several years, but it was never before 
so beautiful. The flowers put on the mar- 
ket this year are larger than a baseball and 
are “double” until they are almost as solid. 
They come in shades of amethyst blended 
with white and violet and lit with something 
like the metallic brilliancy of the stone; in 
ruby that is combined with spots and 
threads of white; in carmine combined with 
pink, in silvery white, in red edged with 
green, and in deep crimson that looks like 
velvet. 

The workers in the interest of the com- 
muter’s garden have done him a favor in 
reducing the hollyhock to the habits of a 
single flower willing to bloom from seed; 
and he can have all the blossoms he wants 
this summer provided that he has been care- 
ful enough to plant in May. 

Old-fashioned hollyhocks used to refuse 
to flower before the second year from seed, 
and were likely to die during the winter, 
and make it necessary for the lover of holly- 
hocks to begin all over again. 

The hollyhocks, which have been brought 
to their highest perfection this year, are 
never a monotonous flower. They some- 
times come out as single blossoms. 

One enterprising young woman _ goes 
from house to house, taking care of win- 
dow boxes and small gardens. 

“Having made a selection of plants, the 
next point is to plant them properly,” she 
says. “Not only must the earth suit them 
but care must be taken that the drainage is 
sufficient. Many bedding plants enjoy wet 
feet and thrive when the earth in which they 
grow is constantly moist occasionally almost 
soggy, while others will only give good re- 
sults when the water drains off promptly. 

“As a rule very little care is taken in the 
selection of plants, but, as a florist ex- 
plained, this is because the owners want 
certain flowers at a certain price. When he 
heard that one woman had engaged me to 
care for four window boxes he told me he 
believed that I would lose money on the 
job. Mrs. Blank wanted red flowers and 
was only willing to pay the lowest price, so 
he had been forced to put in blooming gera- 
niums, although there wasn’t an hour’s 
sun on any of the boxes any day in the year. 
When the boxes fell under my care the 





A Charming Back-yard Garden 


plants were spindling and most of the flower 
buds had died. 

“On taking over the care of these boxes 
I found that they were entirely without 
drainage and the earth was poor. I told 
the owner what flowers would give the best 
results, showed her the folly of having gera- 
niums and explained what changes would 
have to be made in the boxes. 

“She did object a little to the cost of the 
changes, but in the end she allowed me to 
refill the boxes. Now, in spite of the almost 
sunless situation, she has as beautiful win- 
dow boxes as any under my care. 

“Besides giving her satisfaction, those 
boxes have been a fine advertisement of 
my work, and I have had orders from sev- 
eral other tenants in the same apartment 
house. 

“T have only two back-yard flower beds 
under my care. In both cases they com- 
prise only three small beds, the two sides 
of the yard and the space against the rear 
fence. One is at the home of an invalid, 
a woman now past middle life who 
has to be wheeled about in a chair. She 
spends much of her time seated in a sunny 
rear window overlooking the back yard of 
her home. She is especially fond of flowers 
and has taken the greatest interest in the 
success of the plants which I go twice a 
week to tend. 

“The other back-yard garden is at the 
town house of people who like to have all 
their property well cared for. The mis- 
tress of the place when engaging me ex- 
plained that she didn’t much care what I 
planted in her back yard so long as I took 
away the homesick appearance of the aver- 
age New York back yard. That is my 
prettiest piece of work. 

“The fence is almost entirely hidden by 
vines and tall blooming plants. Against 


this background | have banked all sorts of 
flowers, in such a manner that the colors 
blend and strike the eyes pleasantly. As 
it is a sunny yard the task has not been 
very difficult. It has afforded me a lot of 
real pleasure. 

‘There are good openings in this work 
right here in New York for other women, 
and in other cities throughout the country 
as well. At present window boxes and 
small flower beds in these cities do not re- 
ceive the attention they deserve, especially 
in the summer when the owners are away. 

“Though a training in practical horticul- 
ture is beneficial I cannot pretend that it is 
essential for success in the work. Where 
a woman is fond of flowers and has a gen- 
eral knowledge of the planting and care 
of them she can readily learn all the other 
points necessary from books or conversa- 
tions with an experienced nurseryman. The 
work is not hard, and if she is careful with 
expenses she can make a comfortable liv- 
ing. 

“To get customers I made a house-to- 
house canvass after getting one person to 
give me the care of her flower beds. I 
want to say that this person consented to 
my planting and caring for the little space 
in front and on the side of her house with 
the understanding that she was to pay me 
nothing, only allowing me to use her name 
in soliciting customers. I also want to say 
that later, before leaving town for the sum- 
mer, the master of the house voluntarily 
sent me a check paying for the entire six 
months. 

“You see they had not had that little 
space planted for years because every effort 
they had made had proved a dismal failure. 
My success pleased them so much that they 
gave me an order to take care of the beds as 
long as I continued in the business.” 
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A HILLSIDE HOUSE 





House of Mr. Albert Dashbach, Thornburg, Pa.—Samuel T 


HIS beautiful little house with its 
idyllic natural setting is a model 
for those home-seekers, who, tir- 
ing of the city’s bustle and grime, 

seek repose and nature’s green in the sub- 
urbs within an hour’s ride or so of their 
work. It stands on a green-carpeted hillside 
at Thornburg, one of the most attractive 
residence sections on the rim of Pittsburgh. 

The exterior is of rough-cast plaster, 
which, with the red tile roof and white trim, 
form a pretty and harmonizing picture 
with the green of the woodland background. 
One of the charming features of the place 
is the roomy sun-porch or living-room en- 
closed with French windows, from which 
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By H. M. PHELPS 


point of vantage eautiful view 
of the picturesque valley of histori 
tiers Creek, a few hundred feet away 
the broad, green acres 
the Thornburg Country Club. To the 
a mile away, lies the pretty borough of 
ton, a town of 10,000 inhabitants 
southern edge of Pittsburgh 

The planning of the house gives a n 
mum of convenience with a utilizati 
space and consequent lowering of 





building that appeals to the man of ordi 
means. Such a house may be built for « 
\ center ha 


or nine thousand dollars 
flanked on the right by the dining roon 


on the left by the living-room, all thre 


ing thrown into one great room by 


openings from which portieres may be h 
This, of course, is of the greatest con\ 
ence when entertaining a large gather 


or for dancing, and is a feature often 
lacking in small houses 
toa smaller one in the rear, where the 
are, and leads to the service portion 

house, comprising the 


room and living room are embraced 
rectangle of about 50x 20, the balan 
the first floor forming a kind of an I 


such a simple but effective arrangement 


cost of building is materially reduced 
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Clarren, Architect 


Dark oak is the finish of the first floor, 
the sideboards in the dining room being 
built into the wall and a note of charm being 
imparted by two small bays. The “den” 
upstairs is also in oak, but the other rooms 
or bed chambers of the house are finished 
in yellow pine. All floors are of hardwood. 

The porch at the entrance is a well-model- 
led feature worthy of comment. It con- 
tinues in terrace form to the sun-room. 
The subdued tones of the wall papers har- 
monize well with the rich, brown oak wood- 
work and furniture to match, along with 
rare good taste in furnishing, complete a 
picture of satisfying coziness difficult to beat. 
\ lovely piece of forest just to the right of 
the house is at the foot of the little hill on 


which it is placed. 
’ Reo / 
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The Oak Screen Surrounding the Garden. This Photograph was Taken Less Than Twelve Months After Erection and Shows How the Plants Thrive 


TREILLAGE IN THE ROSE GARDEN AT SURRENDEN PARK, KENT, ENGLAND 
Executed by John P. White, Bedford 


An Oak Rose Arbor with Seat and Table A Treillage Rose Temple at the Top of the Terrace Steps 
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BY: VIRGINIA :- ROBIE 


O much is said about the importance 
of chair legs from the viewpoint of 
design that we are apt to overlook 
the value of chair backs, braces, arms 

and other portions of furniture anatomy ; 
yet these members are quite as valuable in 
pointing out the period and the country. 
Chair backs are particularly interesting, for 
they show an endless variety and often a 
development quite independent from the 
rest of the framework. When legs were 
extremely plain, backs were sometimes high- 
ly ornamented ; when backs were plain, legs 
were occasionally very elaborate. In look- 
ing at certain chairs of the early seven- 
teenth century, or at illustrations, we often 
have the feeling that the wrong upper por- 
tions have been combined with the right 
lower portions or vice versa; as if the vari- 
ot parts had in some way become mixed 
and that the designers were not entirely to 
blame. Other old chairs charm by their 
unity. If massive in one part, there is a 
general massiveness about the whole de- 
sign; if light and graceful in the back, the 
arms, braces and legs are equally so; if 
carved in one place, there is sufficient carv- 
ing elsewhere to balance the design. 

Many of the oldest chairs in museums 
and private collections are so fine that it is 
hard not to be over-enthusiastic. We have 
to remember that chairs, and good ones, are 
still being made, and that fine workmanship 
has never been confined to one country or 
century. 

To many people the chairs of Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries represent the 
high-water mark in designing; others pre- 
fer the work of English chairmakers of the 
seventeenth century, while to another group 
the chairs of the Italian Renaissance or of 
the great Louis periods make the greatest 
appeal. To a few people early Gothic speci- 
mens are the perfection of chair-designing. 
Fortunately there are enough styles to suit 
all tastes, and a chair collection can be made 
as varied as time and money may permit. 

There are certain types of old chairs less 
known than others, which to a certain ex- 
tent have escaped the camera. Some of 
these are of English make of the sixteenth 
century. They are not of the kind to ap- 
peal to modern furniture-makers. They 
would not reproduce well, nor could they 
be adapted or remodeled. They are inter- 
esting as designs, and are of value only in 
the original, Of such are three of our illus- 
trations. 

The third shows a turned chair of the 
sixteenth century of a type sometimes 
called Henry VIII, so early does it 
point a mark in English designing. Its 
triangular seat, three heavy legs and unique 
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a builder rather than a designer, 
built well. Massive as it is in constrt 
it followed closely upon the folding 
which was used so long in England an 
the continent. The stool was as lig! 
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cles could present a greater contrast 

and benches formed the seats of the Mid 
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canopies to keep out the rain they could not 

be moved for Friday sweepings or for 

spring house-cleanings. Once in place they 

stayed, until a century or so later, when 
1other style came into existence. 

Gothic chairs in their various guises have 
treated in this magazine. Their 
particularly when of French and 
Italian origin, has been emphasized. The 

irliest type with plain frames and simple 
Gothic carving has been described; also the 
succeeding type with more elaborate trac- 

and a frame conforming to Gothic out- 
the next, more architectural in char- 
‘ter with intricate ornament and a back 


been 
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lines : 





Sixteenth Century, with Backs Typical of the 
naissance 


following the lines of the late Gothic arch, 
the final, very elaborate in decoration 
nd not nearly so fine from a constructive 
standpoint. The backs of the first and sec- 
yd types were square; of the last two, 
pointed ; all were solid. The turned chairs 
were among the earliest to show an open 
back and for this reason they make and 
mark a departure in furniture designing. 
Daylight could be seen through the back, 
not much, perhaps, in the earliest examples, 
but more and more, as grace and deli- 
cacy became features in furniture-making. 

\ few folding stools of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as depicted in old missals, have slat 
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backs, but they do not antedate the first 
turned chairs. The origin of the latter is now 
believed to be English. [lemish and Dutch 
claims are no longer considered. There are 
not many of the triangular variety in Amer- 
ica. The famous “Harvard chair” is one. 
A good deal like our illustration, but a shade 
more graceful; a few others could be men- 
tioned, adding interest to famous collections. 

Following closely on the turned type and 
for a period contemporary with it, was the 
wainscot chair, made of oak, as its name in- 
dicates, and fearfully and wonderfully mas- 
sive. It was as solid as the old canopy 
chair, and neither daylight, wind nor rain 
could penetrate its high, thick back. In 
many ways it was a step backward in fur- 
niture-making. The workmanship was of 
a high order, but the design was very un- 
wieldy and with few exceptions remained 
so until the furniture designers of the mid- 
Jacobean period remodeled it on more grace- 
ful lines. The later wainscot chairs were 
among the best things of their day and 
paved the way for the late Jacobean styles 
of leather and cane. The backs of the 
wainscots were their most interesting fea- 
ture, and from the first showed a great 
diversity. Many subdivisions could be 
made on this point alone, and in many in- 
stances the date may be determined by the 
carved ornament of the back. 

In the wainscots of our museums and 
private collections, some of the best of late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
carving may be seen. There is great deli- 
cacy about this work and a refinement not 
found in any other piece of furniture. 

In the wainscot, illustrated, is the flower 
motif seen so often in seventeenth century 
ornament —a_ conventionalized sunflower 
which bloomed persistently in wood-carving 
for a full quarter century. It is found on 
the chair backs of the day, on chests, cup- 
boards and presses, nor did it belong ex- 
clusively to English handiwork. In Ameri- 





Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A Turned Chair of the Late Seventeenth 
Century 


can paneling of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, particularly in chests and chests of 
drawers this interesting scheme was used. 

Inasmuch as a number of pieces bearing 
this motif have been found in Connecticut, 
collectors sometimes call this pattern the 
Connecticut Sunflower. It was used in this 
country in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, but made its appearance 
earlier in England. 

In the wainscot chair herewith pictured 
the sunflower is combined with other inter- 
esting details, notably the dragon, which 
gives the chair an individuality not always 
fougd in this class. The carving of the 
back stamps it as being of the late seven- 
teenth century, and therefore of a lighter 
construction than the first wainscots. Some 
of these early ones are interesting from the 
viewpoint of design. Those in use in Eliza- 
beth’s time had elaborately carved backs in 
which every bit of the wood was orna- 
mented. In those of the first quarter of the 
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A Turned Chair of the Sixteenth Century. 


seventeenth century there were more plain 
surfaces and consequently a better balance 
and harmony. 

As a contrast to the wainscot of our il- 
lustrations is chair number three, also of 
the turned variety, but separated from the 
first by nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
and showing a grace and charm several cen- 
turies in advance of the heavy three-cor- 
nered specimen. The back of the chair, it 
will be seen, is of quite a different order. It 
is open and of different dimensions from 
the wainscots, and is well separated from 
the seat. It is a high back, but not a long 
back, and marks a different day in designing. 

The spiral arms, legs and braces, and the 
spiral borders of the plain surfaces are very 
characteristic of the Charles II period. In 
the attention paid to other Charles II types, 
this really beautiful chair has been rather 
neglected. It seems a splendid subject for 
reproduction, and is therefore unlike the 
other illustrations. 
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A Wainscot Chair, Showing the Sunflower 
Pattern 


During this significant century in furni- 
ture designing Spanish influence had an im- 
portant bearing on chair-making. There 
were two Spanish types which found their 
way to England and were quickly seized by 
English designers, adapted, remodeled and 
generally Anglicized. One has been. de- 
scribed and illustrated several times in this 
magazine. With its high narrow back in- 
cased in leather, its carved underbraces and 
slender hoofed feet, it needs no special trib- 
ute now, but the other does, particularly as 
it furnished a model for many craftsmen in 
our own country. This second type had a 
leather back wider than it was long. Like 
the turned chair of our third illustration, it 
had a high but not a long back. It was 
sometimes ornamented with large nail heads 
in the true Spanish manner, and was always 
strongly braced, but in a more graceful 
way that was common with English work- 
manship. In the sixteenth century this 
chair was in common use in Spain. Many 
of these early specimens are in collections. 
The backs are of decorated leather and are 
fine specimens of early upholstery as well 
as furniture-making. One of these chairs 
was illustrated in the February issue of this 
magazine and is an excellent example of its 
class. 

At the time that the heaviest turned types 
were being used in England, Italian furni- 
ture-makers were producing chairs of many 
styles, plain usually, as to legs and seats, 
but elaborate as to backs. Many of these 
were as light in weight as the English 
chairs were heavy. In certain patterns the 
seats were high, the legs tapering and the 
backs heavily carved with a heart or a loz- 
enge shaped opening in the centre. Two 
such specimens are shown. They do not 
charm us greatly today, but they afford an 
interesting contrast to contemporaneous 
work in England. 
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BUILT-IN FURNITURE 


66 IRST get your house, then furnish 


it,” was the old dictum; but the 

present-day builder, especially if 

he is building a summer home, may 
build it furniture and all. When the house 
is completed it is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy. 

There are many advantages in built-in 
furniture. The first and utilitarian one is 
its economy. The lumber used is a small 
item, and while the expense of employing 
a carpenter to build a seat or a cupboard 
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A Cabinet Built at the Back of the Fireplace 


might be considerable ; if skilled builders are 
already employed on the house, the cost of 
the extra labor required for such purposes 
is hardly appreciable. 

The second advantage of the built-in fur- 
niture is that of necessity it will be in, and 
will therefore fit the place desired for it. 
The ingle seat will exactly fill the room by 
the chimney; the cupboard will be in the 
most convenient corner; the window-seat 
will neither fail to fill nor overlap its space. 
Every housekeeper who has had the experi- 
ence of finding the chiffonier she coveted 
just an inch or two too large for the room 
at her disposal, or her only wall space which 
is really available for a comfortable lounge 
spoiled by some unnecessary door, will ap- 
preciate this advantage. 

But after all the best reason for the built- 
in furniture is the aesthetic one. The effect 
of growth is as necessary to the beauty of 
a room as to that of a plant, and with the 
increasing interest in artistic furnishing this 
fact is becoming better understood and more 
fully accepted. 

What are the pieces of furniture that can 
be built-in in the inexpensive summer home ? 
First, there are seats. The ingle nook has 
already been mentioned. This may be a 
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A Built-in Bookcase by the Window the 


there is the built-in china-closet. 
this is not a new idea is shown by the 
rming corner cupboards found in old 
Colonial houses. One needs only to com- 

re one of these, fitted to its own corner, 
- opening to the floor, with the mod- 
elass-cased china-closet, to be be con- 
ced of its greater beauty and_ utility. 
Then these built-in china-closets often 
space that would otherwise be 
\n example of this is the closet 
ult at the back of a chimney. There is 
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The Built-in Bookcase 


msiderable space that may be used in such 
a nook, if one is willing to proportion the 
shelves to the depth. The resulting irregu- 
larity is attractive rather than the reverse. 
he glass doors of the closets may be leaded, 
\r, if expense must be considered, they may 
have the wooded sash and still preserve the 
little square- or diamond-shaped panes. 

One of the best possible places for a 

china-closet is in a partition between two 
rooms. Especially is this true of the parti- 
tion between the kitchen and the dining- 
room, where doors may open on both sides, 
that dishes may be put in on one side 
| be taken out on the other. 
f, however, there are more of these par- 
tition closets than are needed for dishes, 
they make charming bookcases. Shelves 
ror books may be built in above and at the 
ends of window-seats also, and a niche may 
be taken out of a closet and shelves in- 
serted for books as is shown in the three- 
shelved bookcase above the corner of the 
window-seat in the illustration. 

\nother useful article of built-in furni- 
ture is the sideboard, which may consist of 
a simple set of shelves as long as the space 
allows and in the most convenient part of 
dining-room. Drawers may be in- 
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serted for linen, and a china-closet built 
above, if desired. All kitchen tables can be 
built in. It is often a great convenience to 
have some hinged shelves in the kitchen, 
making sure that they have a substantial 
support. There are times when extra table 
room is much needed in the kitchen, but it 
is an equal advantage to be able to drop 
such shelves against the wall when not 
needed. 

The bedroom furniture may be almost en- 
tirely of the built-in sort. For bed§, boxes 
with hinged covers make an excellent foun- 
dation. On these are placed springs and 
mattresses as in making the divans. The 
box may be furnished with lock and key. 
and provides a safe place for the storage of 
the bedding of the house, if it is not occu- 
pied during the winter. 

Shelves with curtains of bright cretonne 
or white muslin take the place perfectly of 
the regular bureau and washstand, and make 
a charming summery-looking room, espe- 
cially if the window-seats have cushions and 
pillows that match, or harmonize. Among 
the most beautiful articles for a bedroom 
are the boxes, covered with chintz and 
hinged lids, which serve as seats and recep- 
tacles for clothing combined. Shirtwaist 
boxes they are sometimes called. These 
boxes should always be on casters. 

Under one of the built-in closets that may 
serve the bedroom for books, medicine-case. 
or writing materials, there should be a shelf 
to serve as a table, or writing-desk. This 
may be hinged like the kitchen shelves, if 
the room is small so that space must be 
economized. If hinged, it may hook up or 
drop down as most convenient. 

The bathroom furniture can be entirely 
of the built-in variety. One or two seats 
and as many shelves as desired will suffice. 
One woman had even her towel-rack built 
in. She had searched in vain for long sub- 
stantial towel racks that seemed suitable for 
a simple summer cottage, so at last she in- 
vented her own. She procured round un- 
painted wooden poles an inch in diameter 
and had them fastened up by wooden 
brackets. They were substantial, useful, 
and so perfectly suited to their purpose that 
the owner was repeatedly asked where she 
procured them. 

Throughout the house the mirrors, which 

can be made so decorative in repeating beau- 
tiful views or so useful in lighting dark 
wall spaces, will of course be built in with 
the glass fitted exactly to the space they are 
to occupy. 
_ The furniture thus far described serves 
Its purpose honestly and frankly in its 
proper place. There is sometimes an en- 
tirely different reason for building in fur- 
niture—to economize space, or to make a 
room serve more than one purpose. This 
is often the case in a country home, where 
one’s friends love to come and stay and 
much informal entertaining is done. 

After the room is completely furnished. 
the built-in furniture should be finished to 
match the other woodwork of the room. 
This is one of the greatest advantages of 
the built-in furniture, for in no other wav 
could so harmonious a coloring be secured. 


It will be seen that 
by “built-in” furniture 
is not meant furniture 
of home manufacture 
—converted drygoods 
boxes and barrels. 
Often, however, some 
skilful member of the 
family can make many 
of the pieces de- 
scribed, and doubtless 
those mentioned will 
suggest others espe- 
cially adapted to the 
house they are to fur- 
nish. This touch of 
personality must be 
added to the long list 
of advantages of the 
built-in furniture and 
emphasized as __ its 
most desirable feature. While my illustra- 
tions do not give all the possibilities of the 





The Built-in Cupboard in the Dining Room. 


built-in idea they may prove both suggestive 
and interesting to amateurs. 








MAYFLOWER . RUGS 


By HARRIET CUSHMAN WILKIE 


HIS method of weaving this rug is 

a decided novelty, and the result is 

very pleasing. The model illus- 

trated was made of blue calico and 

white muslin cut in half-inch strips, each 

material being kept separate and used on 
alternate shuttles. 





The warp is set in a special way—blue, 
white, blue, white, for sixteen threads, eight 
of each. Then a change is made to white, 
blue, white, blue, for another sixteen 
threads. This is repeated across the de- 


sired width of the rug. Two blue threads 
and two white ones are thus brought to- 
gether at regular intervals. 

In weaving, two shuttles are used, one 
carrying blue woof going across and the one 
carrying white returning, and vice versa. 
Weavers will understand the manipulation 
of a loom by which the blue warp is given 
prominence in one set of threads and the 
white in the next set, and how this is re- 
versed when a square block is woven so as 
to produce the checked effect. By weaving 
straight along, a striped design is produced. 

The rug in the illustration is one of a set 
for a chamber in a summer cottage. With 
blue and white drapery at the windows, a 
blue and white crétonne coverlid in lArt 
Neuveau design on the white enameled bed- 
stead, these rugs complete a dainty and ap- 
propriate furnishing. White rugs with 
golden borders woven in this way are very 
desirable for a white and gold chamber. 
There is practically no end to the combina- 
tions that may be made. 

These light-weight rag rugs are made at 
a trifling expense, and are so easily laun- 
dered that they are hygienic. 


BUILDING A HOUSE WITH 
BRAINS 


(Continued from page 135) 


out of consideration because they are ex- 
pensive to install. As a substitute I wired 
the house for a number of small house tele- 
phones. The wiring is comparatively sim- 
ple to install, if it is done before the plas- 
tering, and ordinary insulated bell-wire can 
be used. Moreover, as the telephones are 
portable, it is not necessary to have one in 
every room. 





Photograph by Charles E. White, Jr. 


A BIT OF ENGLISH GARDENING AT LORD DUNCAN’S ESTATE, NAHANT, MASSACHUSETTS 


This beautiful English pergola is built of wooden Doric columns, w rustic lattice-work overhead. Flat 
stones, picked up on the estate, are laid down for a walk, with grass ts. The vista is terminated by a 
marble figure of Diana. Hydrangeas in tubs form the borders. Lord D an, who has a large estate in Eng- 
land, caused his American place to be laid out in the English fashion, by English landscape architect, 
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WILLOW AVENUE, ON THE HENRY CABOT LODGE ESTATE, NAHANT, MASSACHUSSETTS 


On the estate of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts, is this unusual avenue of wil- 
low trees, skirting a beautiful grass-carpeted walk, the result of years of labor. 

These trees were planted in 1875, by Mr. Lodge’s Scotch gardener, now an old man of seventy, who still 
actively cares for the estate of his distinguished employer. 
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HE present decade of the twentieth century is a fortu 
period in house-building.. Lucky are the people 
build, and lucky are the architects. Compared with 


1880 period, or the 1890, or even the 1goo, the pres 
disciples of the T-square are 


indeed fortunate. 





The Home of Mr. L. R. Scheidenhelm, Wilmette, Illinois 
Many people who built fifteen years ago would give 
deal if they could tear down and begin all over again, and dot 

less there are architects who wish that their twenty-yeai 
dwellings were like card houses—easy to demolish and rebuil 
Great strides have been made in this country within the past 
decade in everything pertaining to house-making. Both clie: 
and architects seem to have gained a new point of view 
Pecksniffs of the profession—if there ever were any of the real 
Pecksniffian brand in this country—no longer build small houses 
We would not care to say that they build at all, or even 
that they exist. Surely the number of beautiful houses of 
erate cost springing up all over the country would turn 
rankest pessimist into an optimist, sé far as our architectut 
prosperity is concerned. Whether of rough cast, half-timbered 
clapboards, shingles, or solid concrete, these homes express 
tain definite principles as truly as if built of one mate 








The House 


of Mr. K. L. Ames, Evanston, Ilinois 
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the various architectural magazines now have 
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lesigning he window treatment is decidedly interesting, 
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elling, an lasizes again its fitness for homes of a certain 

It h advantages for country and suburban archi- 
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ts merits instance it becomes a medium at once home- 
ke and p Long ago architects discovered its possi- 
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hey greatl the beauty of the surface. 
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point in qu The many fine trees about the house make 
eve ing ws on the plaster and give a beautiful tex- 
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The Bungalow of T. S. Estabrook, Oak Park, Illinois 


which is an interesting feature in the design, also by other details. 

Leaded glass is used in an effective manner in the windows, 
the side lights and the doors, or more correctly speaking, “metal 
bar” glass, which is used in preference by many architects. 

In the bungalow, 
which by the way 
is a refreshing de- gape 
parture from stere- 
otype designs, plas- 
ter 1s seen 1n con- 
nection with frame. 
The result is very 
pleasing. Several 
features of this lit- 
tle house are wor- 
thy of attention. It 
has all the feeling 
of the real bunga- 
low, yet without 
the faults which 
many of these 
structures possess. 
The porch theme is 
well handled, and 
does not cut off the 
light from the main 
rooms, as is too of- 
ten the case with 
bungalow porches. 
There is unity in 
the composition, a 
characteristic not always found in small houses. There is a pic- 
turesque charm about the design as a whole, which many larger 
structures often lack. There is something quite Japanese about 
the exterior, but a reserved, well-handled Japanese, quite unlike 
the usual summer house built on Oriental lines. This feeling is 
expressed in the roof, in the frame foundation and in the porch. 

One room is reproduced, and gives an adequate idea of the 
interior treatment with its sand-finished walls and flat trim. An 
interesting brick chimney-piece is seen here. 

In the Ames house, the lower story is of plaster and the second 
of frame, just reversing thé bungalow treatment. Here we have 
a larger dwelling, but one of equal simplicity. Both the roof and 
the window treatment add greatly to the interest of the design. 
The dormer is well handled. As in the Mathews house, fine trees 
are important adjuncts in the beauty of the exterior. 

A house of quite a different type is the one built for Mr. L. R. 
Scheidelhelm, at Wilmette. Brick construction is seen here, and 
the design is sufficiently imposing to meet the requirements of so 
large a composition. Here again the window treatment is full 
of charm. In the high window over the door, metal bar glass is 
used with excellent effect. Piercing the roof line as it does, a 
pleasing touch of the unexpected is given to the design. This 
window, in connection with the plain entablature and the beauti- 
ful doorway, gives real distinction to the house, a distinction which 
might be lost if the composition as a whole were less simple. 





The Entrance to the C. E. Mathews House 
Oak Park, Illinois 





Horizontal lines are strongly emphasized both in the roof and in 
the trim. The main windows, while large, are relieved of that 
blank look which too often mars the large opening, by a unique 
division of the panes, a scheme well set forth in the windows at 
the left of the entrance. Over the door the bricks are laid in pat- 
tern. All of the brickwork is fine in tone, giving color and texture 
to the surface. Not long ago, bricks were chosen for uniformity 
of color. Most architects now delight in diversity and contrast, 
and go to considerable pains to secure as varying a surface as 
possible. 

In the dining-room of this house the wood trim is of decided 
interest. The walls are paneled to within a short distance of the 
cornice, the intervening space being of sand-finished plaster. Two 
moldings divide this surface, and unite the wooden wall with the 
cornice in a most attractive way. The panels are long and plain, 
having no moldings except flat bands of wood. Each door has a 
long, plain panel, and the windows are finished with broad, flat 
moldings. A built-in sideboard is a novel feaure here. In time 
the movable furniture will be constructed on similar lines. Mean- 
while the background is unusually fine, and affords a particularly 
interesting example of ultra-modern ideas in regard to dining- 
room treatment. This side and the central lighting fixtures are 
designed in the spirit of the room; so is the fine glass of the win- 
dow over the sideboard. While the room is compartively low in 
tone, there is no lack of color or interest. 

These four houses are good examples of the school of the 
Middle West, about which Mr. Ashbee on a recent visit to this 
country found so much to applaud. 

Mr. Hugh Garden, in a recent contribution to House and 
Garden, said several things well worth repeating here: 

“All arts are alike in that the common end and aim of each 
is the weaving of a pattern. The pattern to be woven in the 
designing of a house is one of forms, lines, colors and textures ; 
relating, repeating and contrasting one with the other. \With- 
out these rhythms and accents, without the pattern, the work 
remains mere building. Style is the relation of these rhythms 
and accents, one to the other, to create a pattern; the relation of 
form to form, color to color, texture to texture and each to all 
creating one definite expression. 

Simplicity of style is desirable if we have a right understanding 
of the word. The simplicity of the side of a grain elevator is 
not in itself admirable, but the simplicity of a flower is lovely; 
that simplicity which attains the highest degree of elegant and 
pregnant meaning without obtrusion. Let us say an interesting 
simplicity. In architecture there is a fatal tendency to consider 
style an affair of columns, cornices, doorways, etc., of low roofs 
and high roofs, of brick walls or plaster. Altered conditions 
have altered our artistic ideals and expression. The development 
and growing independence of the individual call for a more 
varied expression, but it is not inconsistent to assume that a 
growing intelligence on the part of the individual will ultimately 
result in an artistic expression richer in variety and still possess- 
ing unity commensurate with an even development of the indi- 
vidual unit. Such a style will be the outgrowth of democracy.” 





The Living Room, Estabrook Bungalow. 
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GOOD TASTE IN BUILDING 


OT so very long ago foreign critics 
found in American architecture 
everything that was offensive to 
good taste. In New York espe- 

cially they pointed out buildings that were 
incongruous, undignified, tawdry. “Amer- 
ica possesses no architecture,’ European 
artists and critics agreed. “It has only 
a jumble of worn-out motives, which even 
the Old World outgrew years ago.” The 
foreign critics were largely correct. A 
generation ago the United States could not 
be said to possess a distinctive architecture. 
3ut since the development of the skyscraper 
there has come into being a new school of 
building that is entirely American, says 
The New York Sun, a school exhibiting 
sincerity and originality of its own. 

Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, head of the school 
of architecture in Columbia University and 
an acknowledged authority, gives this new 
school the stamp of his unqualified approval. 
“It seems to me,” he said in one of his re- 
cent public statements, “that the forthstand- 
ing qualities in our best American architec- 
ture are dignity, sound planning, thorough 
construction, and a prevailing good taste 
and propriety of proportion and decoration, 
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correct and pertect in other respects 
Fifth avenue is perhaps the best 
tion of the new te! es archit 
particularly in rcial archit 
Scattered along l venue are | 
buildings that cannot be excelled 
other city in the These 
are artistically far in advance of the 
architecture of Berlin and London, an 
excel many of the beautiful structure 
which Paris is noted. Below Twent 
street are long rows of buildings tl 


ible nothing else so much as they do bar- 

ks. At first glance they would seem to 

itrovert the statement that the architec- 
ture of this city is improving: 

It is the stretch of the avenue above 
[hirty-fourth street and extending as far 
rth as Forty-second street which holds 

greatest promise for the future to those 
who dream that New York may yet come 
to possess beauty of the sort that Paris, for 
possesses. In these eight blocks 
y be found some of the finest examples 
our handsomest commercial architec- 
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Of course, the free and independent New 
Yorker may build what and where he 
hooses so long as he harkens to the voice 
f the building inspector, whose restraining 
influence has almost altogether to do with 
practical, rather than esthetic, features of 
construction. 

“Some restrictions as to the height of 
buildings would of course be essential, but 
this need not mean a uniform cornice height. 
[ would rather suggest a certain relation 
between the height and width of any one 
building, so that each structure would be 
igreeable in proportion.” 








Japanese Lanterns as Garden Decorations 
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HOMAS SHERATON was neglected 

7 in his own times, died poor and was 

soon forgotten, but today no Eng- 

lish furniture-maker is more highly re- 

garded. The refinement and charm of the 

Sheraton style are so well known that little 

need be said on these grounds, nor emphasis 
laid on its fitness for modern homes. 


In our sixth travelogue in furniture we il- 
lustrate a dining-room which well sets forth 
Sheraton’s claim on our interest and appre- 
ciation. Here we have a style which in the 
highest and best sense typifies those eigh- 
teenth century qualities of quietness, grace 
and exquisite workmanship which have 
made this period so famous in the history 
of design. Restraint marked all of Shera- 
ton’s work, not poverty of ornament, not a 
mistaken conception of simplicity, but re- 
straint in its real meaning—that perfect 
grasp of his subject which led him to deco- 
rate construction, never, as some of his 
French contemporaries were guilty of doing, 
to construct decoration. Thus he followed 
unconsciously the dictum of Owen Jones, 
laid down in the “Grammar of Ornament.” 


We know less of Sheraton’s personal his- 
tory than we do of Chippendale. He was 
born in Stockton-on-Tees, came early to 











TRAVELOGUES IN 
FURNITURE 
VI. SHERATON 


London, and at the age of twenty was earn- 
ing a precarious living by writing, painting 
and teaching. Coming under the influence 
of Robert and James Adam, he appears to 
have forsaken his numerous pursuits and to 
have concentrated his talents on furniture 
designing, thus making posterity his debtor. 
During the latter portion of the eighteenth 
century, craftsmen throughout the British 
Empire were greatly aided by the high 
standards set by the Adam Brothers. Their 
close adherence to the classic traditions, 
their great success in interpreting classic 
details, above all their firm hold on the re- 
lation between the architectural and the 
decorative arts made them the really great 
teachers of their times. In no work is their 
influence seen to better advantage or under 
more favorable circumstances than in the 
furniture of Thomas Sheraton. 


In the dining-room of our sketch, it will 
be seen with what charm and vitality this 
style of a past century has been adapted to 
the uses of a modern home. It emphasizes 
anew the fact that “period furniture” in its 




















best meaning is eminently fitted for Ameri- 
can interiors. 


Attention is called to the purity and beau- 
ty of the designs, their simple, exquisite 
lines and their true homelike livable char- 
acteristics. The decorator has well under- 
stood the requirements of the scheme, and 
the result is a room in which every detail 
is excellently handled. The indirect light- 
ing incased in the classic hanging lamp is 
quite in the spirit of the furniture. 


It is difficult to see how modern furniture 
designing can go farther than in the beau- 
tiful adaptations of this room. 


NOTE 


The ccmplete series of “Travelogues in Furniture,” as 
they have appeared and will appear in this publication, 
have been printed in booklet form, handsomely illustrated 
in color, and will be sent free upon request to the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., if this 
publication is mentioned. 

“Character in Furniture” is the title of a de luxe book, 
published by the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is not a catalog, but a book 
telling the romance and history of period furniture in 
a most interesting way. It 
is illustrated from original oil 
paintings by René Vincent, the 
famous French artist. It is an 
expensive publication, but will be 
sent on request, accompanied by 
fifteen two-cent U. S. stamps. 
The edition is limited. It will 
be best to write for it to-day. 
Address Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Company, 167 Canal St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TRANSFER PRINTING 


EW people in looking at their old blue 
plates and platters have the faintest idea 
how the color was obtained or what the 
process, “transfer printing,’ means. To 
understand the term one must go back 

to an earlier day than that of dark blue Stafford- 
shire and take into account the work of three 
men important in the history of English ceramics, 
Sadler, Green, and Hancock. Robert Hancock 
is the most interesting of the group. He was 
the real artist of the trio. The others were skilled 
artisans, producing excellent things, but never 
quite approaching the work of Hancock, whose 
best efforts are associated with the Worcester 
pottery. Possibly Sadler and Green were a little 
earlier in the field with the transfer process. 
This point is not entirely clear in the minds of 
collectors. To Sadler and Green had long been 
credited the invention, if such it may 
be called, of transfer printing, but 
within the past ten years a good deal 
of data has come to light in regard 
to Worcester happenings and if it all 
be true, Hancock was a trifle in the 
lead as regards to time. Inasmuch 
as. Hancock’s work was done on 
china and that of the other men on 
pottery, it had a greater value at the 
time of its appearance, and is natural- 
ly now of more importance. Yet the 
big Liverpool pitchers which are 
typical examples of the transfer pro- 
cess on pottery are constantly grow- 
ing in value and have always brought 
good prices. 

There are many stories in regard 
to the origin of the process. One 
which has been often repeated with 
variations runs in the following man- 
ner: One day a well known potter 
watched a group of children playing 
with the discarded pieces of moist 
clay from his pottery. They also had 
several colored pictures. On the damp 
clay the bright pictures made a 
blurred impression. Presto! a new 
era in the career of the potter. These 
dear old stories are valuable in show- 
ing the credulity of mankind. There 
are many such. There is the servant 
who let the salt brine run down the 
sides of the earthen kettle and gave 
to a strolling potter the hidden secrets 
of salt glaze. There is the valet who, 
in brushing a clay powder from his 
master’s wig, gave to Boettger the 
key to finding hard paste porcelains. 
Then there is the convenient horse 
who walked into a clay pit and gave 
to Elers, or was it Astbury, a new 
light on English earthern ware. Any- 
way, the stories live while more important items 
are forgotten. 

The real kernel of transfer printing lay in 
the fact that the impression was made from 
a copper plate. Just how the copper plate 
could be used on a rounded surface was puzzling 
to potters not in the secret. When it was known 
that a tissue paper impression was made from 
the plate and quickly laid on the wet clay, the 
whole scheme was so simple as to cause general 
wonderment that it had not long ago been used. 

The first work in this line was in black on a 
white or cream colored surface. It was some- 
time before color was used and a long period 
before the dark all over printing on crockery be- 
came general. There is not much similarity 
between transfer Worcester and blue Stafford- 
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this famous and continuous pottery. But it 
refinement and charm, and many famous 
traits are to be found in its black and wl 
lines. George III and Frederick the Gre 


Different Examples of Transfer Printing 


represented many times, also lesser individu 
Pastoral scenes are depicted and occasion 
very charming groups of children 


Newhall made use of the process and ther: 


a number of well drawn purple prints on { 
celain from this factory Later, the Staff 
shire potters gave prominence to this mod 
decorating, and it is in this form that we k 
it best. Battersea enamel was at an early 

embellished with printed decorations and 
1753 was Well known b, patrons of this interest 
pottery. Possibly the mooted point as to whet 
Hancock, or Sadler and Green were the iny 


tors of the process might be settled by given tl 
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the fact that Hancock worked 
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Two Worcester Cups and Saucers. 


conflicting so long ago as 1799 it is not to be 
wondered at that they are somewhat complicated 
to-day. 

In the Liverpool Guide under date of 1799 is 
a long statement in regard to the invention 
claimed by Liverpool and the year is placed at 
1752. “Copper plate” printing it is called and 
the manner in which the secret was long con- 
cealed by Mr. John Sadler, the true inventor 
and Mr. Guy Green, his business partner is 
dwelt upon at length. In 1756, Sadler and 
Green made an affidavit that the experiments 
which resulted in the perfecting of copper plate 
or transfer printing had covered a period of 
seven years and that when the invention was com- 
pleted they were able to print twelve hundred 
tiles in six hours. These statements were con- 
firmed later by Sadler’s daughter and a host of 
papers presented to show that a pe- 
tition for patent was made to the 
King in 1752. 

Soon after Robert Hancock left 
Battersea, copper plate printing ap- 
peared in great perfection at Worces- 
ter and from that time on, Hancock’s 
name was closely identified with the 
process. It is quite possible that 
some unknown worker at Battersea 
antedated the other claimants. It is 
also possible that Hancock and Sad- 
ler may have worked simultaneously 
and independently, such being the 
manner of inventors from the begin- 
ning of time. It may be that Han- 
cock was the maker of the first 
enamels bearing copper plate decora- 
tions and that the glory is well earned 
by him. However that may be, by 
1760 the process was well established 
in several places. Horace Walpole 
was writing enthusiastically about 
Battersea snuff boxes and the wits 
of the day were making rhymes about 
Frederick the Great and his popu- 
larity with Hancock of Worcester. 
To-day these bits of Battersea grace 
famous cabinets, and the be-wigged 
countenance of Frederick the Great 
looks out from mugs, punchbowls, and 
cups and saucers of noted collections. 

Some of the best things done at 
Worcester were in the form of tea 
sets and there are a number of beau- 
tiful cups and saucers extant showing 
graceful and spirited designs in the 
mode of the day which was political, 
classic, or pastoral, according to the 
fancy of the moment. The Worcester 
pottery was more or less mixed up 
with political matters and was at one 
time a strong Whig center. The royal 
family was portrayed in many forms, George II, 
George III, and Queen Charlotte appearing many 
times. Queen Charlotte was honored by an ex- 
quisite pattern, all her own, in blue and white, 
but it was not in transfer, but underglaze paint- 
ng of a beautiful shade of Worcester blue. 

Transfer printing went through many develop- 
It was at its best when it had the effect 
of engraving. When color was applied to give 
life and interest, much of the charm vanished. 
Under Hancock and in the best Sadler work the 
lines were sharp and clear, and bold as in an 
etching. In passing the hand over the print in 
the early work the lines can be felt as in an 
engraving. Later this quality was lost and 
there is a smoothness about the surface which 
joes not suggest copper plate. In blue Staf- 
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Judgment 
Show in 


Your Silver 


A table with 
beautiful deco- 
rations and 
unattractive 
silver shows a 
lack of judgment. 
You cansecure silver- 
ware that will please 
the tastes of the most 
bua from the 
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line of silver 
y delicacy and accuracy 
N= 6with the finest de- 
| tails of patterns are 
tN A executed are as refined 
.“ and beautiful as the 


a ~ handsomest sterling silver. 











HESS<@>FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
Prices and wait for our sey while you 


test it during 60 days of winter weather. 
ane entire outfit must sa’ ‘ou or 
nothing. Isn’tthis wo king 


Tato Could we offer such liberal terme 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
for inore dele hera® Writs tnay or fre 
48-page booklet which tells 

Your name and Salen as na ry = ran 
ts sufficient 








* HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., cateage | 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make more 
local than long distance calls 
yet to each user comes the vital 
demand for distant communication. 


No individual can escape this 
necessity. It comes to all and can- 
not be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound-proof 
Chinese Wall and risk telephone 
isolation. 


No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary line 


an impenetrable barrier, to prevent 
telephone communication with the 
world outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, each 
community, each State demands to 
be the center of a talking circle 
which shall be large enough to 
include all possible needs of 
inter-communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone System 
is clearing the way for universal 
service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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It forms a tough, elastic surface on your floors 

and linoleums that doesn’t scratch, wear white nor become sticky. 
Send for Free Sample Panel Finished with “61” 

Test it with your heel. You may dent the wood but you can’t crack the varnish. Our 

** and ‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing” tell how to { 

care for floors and the interior finishing of your home. Send for them. \ 


ff your dealer aiaett sell “61” write us. Address: Pratt & Lambert, Inc 
Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bric igeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES \ 


Foreign Factories: London, Paris, Hamburg 








is heel-proof, mar-proof, water-proof. 


free books, ““The Finished Floor, 


American Factories: NewY ork, 










- 4.8 Ss 
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MAS 


Easily applied. 


.. 8x Tonawanda Street, | 
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fordshire, there is no effect of engraving and the’ ink is probably the wrong brown. Possib e | against the Wends and Slavs on the borders of 
wonder is that this process can give a result so. merry forgers never heard of the brown ink and | the Holy Roman Empire, says the New York 
unlike. : thus have missed success Sun, and it was the power derived from the ne- 
Some of the original tissue paper proofs which _Among the tissue proofs are a number of ; cessity of fighting in the Mark Meissen that gave 
Wood, Ridgway and other potters used are in  tiful borders not now to be found and pr y | importance to the princes who called themselves 
existence. In the Pennsylvania Museum and _ long ago lost to the collecting world. They w Electors of Saxony. When in the later times it 
School of Industrial Art is a collection of these many attractive combinations of foliage and | produced a famous article of commerce this be- 
paper proofs and they are most instructive flowers and would, if procurable, add add || came known to the outer world as biscuit de 
and interesting to all who are collecting blue interest to amy llection of Staffordshir: Saxe, or Dresden china, so that it implies a pret- 
Staffordshire. Here may be seen a paper impres- ty intimate knowledge of Germany to be familiar 
sion of Wood’s “Cupid behind the Bars,” with its MEISSEN WARE with the name of Meissen or of Meissen ware. 
deep flower border, his “Young Philosopher,” ae sitesi ‘ ' ; The celebration recalls the grotesque side of 
less known, and many other valuable bits of f is an age of anniversaries and the good | the big-wigged eighteenth century, when the little 
brown printed paper; for it is a point worth people of Meissen, in Saxony, hai n | despots of Germany were striving to ape the 
knowing, that the ink used on the clay was a celebrating th centenary ot the Grand Monarque at Versailles, with its combina- 
deep brown and that firing turned it to the justly lishment of their porcelain manufactory in | tion of adventurers, ambitious courtiers, and 
celebrated blue. Perhaps this is one reason why the old Albrechtsburg that looks dow N | pompous princes. The Berlin apothecary dabbled 
the attempted reproductions in the blue Stafford- the town. Meissen has not had a fair deal from in alchemy and forbidden arts, fooling the avari- 
shire line look so unlike the real thing; the fame. In the Middle Ages it was a bt cious Saxon nobles with his pretended experi- 


——- ments, stumbling on beds of clay out of which the 
hina was to be made, and discovering the mate- 
1 for the white ware in his hair powder, is a 
gure as complete, on a smaller scale, as Caglios- 
tro. The monarch who made use of his discovery 
and puc him in charge of the new factory in 
\feissen was Augustus II, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland—Augustus the Strong his sub- 
ects called him. Carlyle has painted that gross 
\ugustus, who tried to expand his little Saxony 
swallowing the whole of Poland before Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia divided the prey among 
em, who tried to beautify his city of Dresden 

\ hard struggle he had to retain the secret 
ess of making porcelain which Bottger had 
sold to him, for that worthy tried over and over 
igain to escape and sell the secret to others. Meis- 
sen did not keep it long, for after a while Fred- 
rick II of Prussia came along and helped him- 
self to that, together with other Saxon posses- 


Narcissus sions, including territory. The factory, however, 


served its skilled workmen and continued to 








el in the ware that was peculiar to it. Berlin 
r came near Dresden in quality, and the style 


: ef persisted—the pretty, dainty, rococo figures that 
~ =) | typify the refined articiality of the later part of 


. century, the days of Louis XV and the Pom- 
S Wate a i) ~ a padour, rather than the coarseness and vigor of 
ugar ers 2 the fat Elector. 


‘My son, remember this: marrying on a salary 

has been the salvation of many a young man.” 

I know, dad. But suppose my wife should lose 
salary ?”—Cleveland Leader. 








Suggest the fragrance of Spring blossoms, 
sweetness, goodness, and purity. 


Vrs. Oldwed—Warmed-over dishes reduce ex- 


NABISCO is the dessert confection of } | penses. Mrs, Newwed—I know; I always buy 


: * Zk : twice as much porterhouse as we can eat, so we 
perfection—ideal with ices or beverages. an have hash next day—New York Sun. 














In ten cent tins EXO OOOO 
Also in twenty-five cent tins SRR e eee aehehatatatateateteteeneeeeene 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—a sweet 
dessert confection covered with 
creamy, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


etched on 
each piece 


Outhill 


Cut Glass 


RTISTIC combinations of 

intaglio and facet cuttings. 

The most beautifully finished glass. 
Write for the Connoisseur Book. 

TUTHILL CUT GLASS CO., Middletown. N. Y. 
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BED HAMMOCK 





For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and 
Outdoor Sleeping—Made by Sail- 
makers—Holds Six Persons— 
Lasts Ten Years. 

If your neighbor has had a Rowe 
Gloucester Hammock, and you have had 
another kind, you know their compara- 
tive worth. He will not need another 
hammock for ten years, while yours 
must soon be replaced. 

The Rowe was the original Gloucester 
Bed Hammock—built after the model which 
we made for years for the U. S. Navy. 
After we introduced this style of hammock, 
other manufacturers began .to make ham- 
mocks which looked like ours. Purchasers 
paid for the manufacturers’ lack of experi- 
ence. How could they know that 21-ounce 
(to the sq. yd.) duck was necessary, and 
that 12-ounce or 8-ounce duck couldn’t stand 
the strain? How could they know that 
heavy thread’ was vital to durability? How 
could they know the score of devices and 
secrets for bracing and strengthening which 
forty-five years of sailmaking had taught 
us? 

There is no useless show in our hammock 
—every cent goes for lasting service and 
comfort. A cheaper hammock absolutely 
must be lacking at some point which time 
and usage will quickly reveal. Our ham- 
mocks are the highest in price, but far and 
away the cheapest by the year. If you want 
a durable hammock, your only protection is 
to get the genuine Rowe. 

We guarantee our Khaki absolutely per- 
manent and not to soil the most delicate 
gown. 

Don’t buy a hammock without first writ- 
ing us. A very few high-grade stores are 
licensed to sell the Rowe Gloucester Bed 
Hammock. If not convenient to deal with 
them, you should order direct from us. We 
prepay delivery charges, and ship carefully 
packed, ready for hanging. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
and prices of different styles and sizes. 
Small silk nome-label on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 210 Soni 








352 Wherf St., GLOUCESTER, Mass, 
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Garden Department 


1170 BROADWAY,N.Y. 














Women Do Not Paint 


but they should know something about the paint their painters use. 
‘*T suppose in nine cases out of ten it is the wife who first sug- 
gests that the house is looking shabby and needs repainting,’’ said 
friend of the Dutch Boy the other day. 
““Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but she should go farther 
and interest herself in 4ow it is painted. Then she 


wouldn’t have to call John’s attention to the shabbi- 
ness of the house so often.’ 
When women learn how much “unger 


> 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


lasts than ordinary paint, they will insist on its use always, 
just for the sake of keeping the house looking nice. 
Madame, we have some painting literature 
especially interesting to you — bearing particularly 
on the usefulness of genuine white lead paint in 
home decoration. Send for ‘‘ Paint Helps No. 
359” and remember that a house white leaded is 
a house well painted. 
Our white lead is sold in sealed packages containing 125, 


25, 50 and 100 pounds, net weight, of white lead exclusive o;* 
the package. Our guaranty is on every keg. 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis San F rancisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. € 
Philade ipine, Pa.) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 





weer IMBERTS ARTS & 
pS | HOLLANDUTCH CRAFTS 


Our New 1911 STYLE BOOK Mailed Free 


CRAND RAPIDS IT gives an authentic and interesting hist of 
HOLLAND Holland, Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture from the 
15th century to the present time—contains color 
gr — of intertors cugpesting diferent golor schemes 
‘or decorating and illustra over three hun tern: 
of the best examples of Arts & Orafts, and TPiandes pee far 
niture made for modern use, by experienced | Holland-Dutch 
v= and. Catena, qrno a their heads, hearts and 
ands, and impart an indivi Ny? it r iorit: 
piece which has our Trade re nd uperi the” wood, 
Ask your local dealer to - Ry mo b— or goods, 
supply yo. send us his name, and we will aan * he aa ad- 
dress of our nearest Associate Distributor, where our 
goods can be seen and procured at a reasonable 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., Dept. A,’ Holland, Mich, 
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SCENERY PAPERS lovely paper, suggests a ‘personne y con- | the bottom of the paper stopping at a comfortable 
ducted tour tl Spain, India and Eg I n- | eye line and a dark wainscoting of ebony or 

MONG the many designs in scenery papers sists of twent strips which at ed | weathered oak continued thence to the floor. _ 
A is a charming pattern for a breakfast around the w: ve a wainscot A very beautiful set of panels shows a tropical 
room. It would be even more appropri- These panels depict several i ne, | wilderness. The ground is white and many gay 
ate for a tea room. It shows a Japanese tea from a Moorish tle, the rets of W are lored plants and birds are seen. This paper 
garden, with groups of men and women in bright seen from a terrac ere tropical plants n, | is used in panels which extend from floor to ceil- 
colored robes, a cherry tree in blossom, and the to the wind stre of the Nile, fi ig | ing. The size of the room determines how many 
suggestion of dim, white capped hills in the back- through a land \ i temples ars L panels mi ay be introduced. The remainder of 
ground. In a square room of moderate dimen- For a billiard 1 sprightly f | the wall space is then filled in with linen taffeta 
sions these panels might be four times repeated. panels, depicting different sports of older s r other upholstery material in a dull tone, 
The edges of the panels might be outlined with a Racing, steeplechasing and water games - softening the effect of the bright colors in the 
flat shaped wood molding about two inches wide. ing watched by gr s of women with | panels, yet throwing them into relief at the same 
The remainder of the wall space would then be nets and men S pat time. ; ; ; 
filled in with plain paper in a delicate tint, corre- tirely in gray 1 white Perhaps the most attractive of all these sets of 
sponding with the tones in the panels. Another meant to be carri the way around tl , | paper panels are those which depict what are 


known as “classical scenes.” These are the fa- 
— miliar English Gainsborough backgrounds, with 
terraces, stately trees, palm filled urns of stone 
drooping willows. These designs are meant 
to be continued all around a room over the dark 
H the ‘Ge wood wainscoting. The background is white, 
ave the enuine h shaded tones of green and brown in the 
For summer homes and indeed for town 
these scenery papers afford a very 
ave the character or beau ugreeable change from those to which we have 
been accustomed heretofore. Where rooms are 
large the panels may be repeated several 

imes on each wall side, or, as is often done with 
the “Gainsborough” pattern just described, one 
panel consisting of from five to ten or twelve 
strips, according to space, may be featured Op- 
posite the mz antelpiece side of the room. This is 
sometimes effective in a library or dining room 


where the rest of the wall paper is panelled in 














Morgan Doors are widely copied by f< 
scrupulous manufacturers. These in 
tions never h 
nor do they give the absolute satisfact 
as do the genuine 
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Every Mor D l > our factory has t ~ . ° ° are 
word “Morgan’ ? sta a If fe nan wood. The effect is that of an inlaid painting or 
not there, oe door is not a Morgan Door. tapestry piece and is really very good looking. 
Shrinking, warping or swelling are impossil The Japanese panels are sometimes used with a 
with Morgan Doors | y are built of sev paper which looks like matting. 
eral layers of wood w ani I ia 
directions. Veneered i1 wattablen ca tame [The room’s space, height of ceiling and its in- 
Unequaled for service iences, Offices, Apa tended use determine how the scenery paper shall 
ments, Bungslows. or any kind of building be shown to best advantage. 
Send for our new Portfolio, “The D 
Beautiful.”” Shows large engravings of it 
teriors of every of arcl gern rhe CLAREFIE D FRENCH. 
ideas this book will be wort! — 
mane: aud antistection tapes. it explaiun There was once a young person named Clare, 
why Morgan Doors are the best doors Who adopted a Frenchified air. 
made. A copy will be sent on —— She drank café noir, 
Architects—Descriptive details of Morga , \ And when told “Au revoir,” 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 795 a? Would always reply, “Pomme de terre!” 
Morgan sila aon E, Oshkosh, Wis —Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Distributed by Morgan Sash hese Dwor Company, Chicag ‘ be ns a 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md First Cook—Me missus is takin’ a course of 
Mandied by Dealers who do not Substitute. \{ | instruction in the culinary art. Second Cook— 


The next thing yez know she’ll be askin’ lave to 
me in the kitchen.”—Life. 








“T had not talked to him more than fifteen min- 
utes when he called me an idiot.” “Gee! He 
lidn’t violate any speed limit in getting next, did 
he?”—Boston Post. 





The wise man treats his friends well,” says 
he Philosopher of Folly, “but not often.”—Cleve- 
land Leader 


‘oung Bride—I didn’t accept Harry the first 
time he proposed. Miss Ryval—No dear, you 
veren’t there.—Boston Transcript. 


Sturtevant vacuum cleaning : Ae EB ‘ 7 : “Then you were disappointed in your first 








glimpse of Spain?” “I admit I was somewhat 
surprised. I thought everybody carried a guitar.” 
ouisville Courier-Journal, 





Absolute thoroughness, without a vestige of the un- 
necessary excess suction that injures every fabric it cleans. 
The great step forward in household vacuum cleaning. 











Complete absence of gears, bellows, diaphragms “> She—I should like that lovely pearl necklace. 
whose rapid wear means almost immediate loss of effi- SL So : Look what beauties they are. He—lIt’s better not 
ciency. The Sturtevant will deliver perfect results for an to have such large pearls, my dear. People al- 
generations. - ‘. es. : vays think they are false—Journal Amusant. 

An ease and speed of operation that are a constant == , 
delight to the user. : {ged Derelict—Excusin’ the liberty of arskin’ 

The Sturtevant has made household vacuum cleaning A =a BM ie Brows Pay A ane oe ee ae 
practical in a new sense of the word. Its price, delivered, | kip = er Poor man, you had better come up to 
is $130. Our booklet explains clearly the real points to a -_: the house. and I will vive mn the remains of my 
consider in buying a vacuum cleaner. L Che; os 1 er sini 7 ; 

Ke. hristmas pudden.—/deas. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 80 —— vn ¥ Ss 
Branches and dealers in 200 cities. \ B I Miss Kay—I am told your husband, under the 
4 y - awe am | influ ence of the wine at dinner the other evening, 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Mass. leclared he had “married beauty and brains.” 
Urs. Bee—Well, well, how nice! Miss Kay— 
Nice?» Aren’t you going to investigate? Evi- 











tly he’s a bigamist.—- Boston Globe. 
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TOO MUCH WATER 


OST hot water systems require from_twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. too much water. The heat neces- 


one de 
the temperature of one pound of voter to from 4 to 180 
degrees requires 140 British therma 

In a hot water heating plant = problem is to transpose 
the heat from the burning coal to the water and then to the 
air in the rooms to be heated, with as little loss =. ible. 
It is @ surprising fact that some one has not fore dis- 
covered that it is nearly always done with almost ry great- 

est possible waste. As an example, take a hot water heater 
and connect it to a system containing six barrels of water. 
Connect a heater of the same size to a system containing 
a barrels of water. Put twenty-five pounds of coal in 
each fire box and kindle the fires at the same time. Which 


system will be warmed first? Which radia- 
tors will be giving off heat first? In which 
system will the water, deprived of its heat 
units, be first unite. back to the boiler to 
get more heat units? With Honeywell hot 
water heating there is one-third less water 

to heat than with the ordinary kind and it 
heats one-third 7". with a_ resultant 
saving in fuel. he water circulates from 
the iler to the radiators from three to 
five times faster, hence quick results from 
firing with a minimum loss of heat in trans- 
mission. There aie no large. by pip- 
ing through the rooms with ney well 
method. Owing to the very rapid circula- 
tion of the water %-inch pipes are amply 
large to qe the average radiators. 

With the Honeywell method every radia- 


tor heats perfectly with a water temperature 
as low as 85 degrees, oh can be increased 


bad Honeywell 


a pressure to meet the most rigorous Seat Geneentor 


winter weather while retaining all the valu- 4),."), fth 
able features of the mild, genial tempera- ,1°” neart ol whe 
tures of hot water for frosty mornin nd Honeywell System 
chilly evenings. The Honeywell method i is not new; it is 
not revolutionary. It is the application of principles ‘known 
and tried years ago, but not made practicable until the 
birth of the Honeywell seat Generator. Within the last 
five years upwards of 51,000 hot water heating plants have 
been installed according to Honeywell ideas and are now 
giving utmost satisfaction in almost every town and hamlet 
in the country. Honeywell ~ 
water heating with its -- P- 
provements costs less to instal than 
the ordinary, unsightly large Bie 
slow circulating, water-logged 
It costs little or no more than com- 
“freeze or fry’’ steam and 


air troubles or the limited temperd- 
ture range of either. Honeywell hot 
water heating may be used with any 
make of boilers or radiators. 
The Honeywell unique Do not make a mistake in select- 
Radiator Vaive. Connects ing your heating system. Heating is 
Radialors at one end only. one of the most important features 
to consider in Uasanins your new 
home or = gguipping your old one. on it hinges the 
comfort, Ith and happiness of your family. Write for 
full ~ R.. and we will refer you to jastallations near 
you that you may investigate fully. Addre 


Inquiry Dept., a Heating Specialty Company 








HE strong, lustrous wool used 


making 





Whittall Rugs 


is the same as used in the most ex- 
pensive Oriental floor coverings. 
@ In the Whittall Mills, it is blended and prepared 


for weaving with a care and skill far greater than 
the primitive methods of the Far East permit. 


q This painstaking care extends also through every 
subsequent detail of manufacture. As a result 
Whittall rugs are uniform in quality, far more per- 
manent in color, and always sanitary. 

In colorings and design they are faithful repro- 
uctions of priceless Oriental art treasures. Into the 
home of moderate means they bring all 
the beauty and charm of expensive Ori- 
entals, at a tenth of the cost. In the homes 
of luxury they blend and harmonize per- 

fectly with rare Oriental fabrics. 
@ Our booklet “Oriental Art in American 
Rugs” describes Oriental Designs, with beau- 
tiful illustrations of their Whittall reproduc- 


tions, giving many useful suggestions for choos- 
ing floor coverings. We want to send you one 





M:J> WHIPTALL 


Dept. H. H. 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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Two Things You Need 
FIRST: —_ The A Sanitary 


—y § of —, Es. 
2 the heary 


0) 
Opens with the Foot fa it. 





Bsr onenson) nderground Garbage Receiver 
<ZINSS Underfloor Refuse Receiver 
This clean, convenient 
ey of ashes and cellar 
Doing away with the ash 
barrel nuisance with its menace to 
health and its fire risk. Fireproof, 
sanitary. Top flush with floor. Peasy 
to sweep into. 
Sold Direet Send for Circulars 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 








q 23 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 





Before the Furnace 
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HARDY PERENNIALS 


HE Hardy Perennials form one of the 
most important groups of flowering 
plants. They have the great advantage 
over the annuals that when once planted 
under favorable conditions they will 

continue to thrive for many years, yielding with 
each new season a display of foliage and flowers 
that is of greatest importance in beautifying the 
landscape or decorating the home. There are 
many types of these plants now available to 
gardeners. Most of them should be planted very 
early in the season, so April seems a fitting 
month to call attention to a few of the more 
important groups. 


BEAUTIFUL COLUMBINES 


For delicate grace of structure and exquisite 
beauty of color few perennial flowers can rival 
the Aquilegias or Columbines. The native Wild 
or Canada Columbine is widely distributed east 
of the Rocky Mountains and closely related 
forms are found on the Pacific Coast. Many 
other species from this and other countries have 
been introduced to garden culture as well as 
many hybrids, developed by horticulturists. In 
some forms the nectar spurs are very long, giv- 
ing the flower an extremely decorative effect. 
The columbines thrive in moist soil or sandy 
loam with full exposure to sunshine. 

The Japanese Anemones or Windflowers are 
attractive border plants on account of the large 
white and pink blossoms that appear in August or 
later in the season. The flowers are held singly 
on the ends of erect branching stalks that rise 
a foot or more above the main foliage. Some 
varieties are single, others semi-double and 
others very double. The flowers last well when 
cut for indoor use and the plants are hardy 
even in the more northern states. 


LOVELY PEONIES 


The Peony is one of the oldest, hardiest and 
most showy of border perennials. One form at 
least is believed to have been grown for thousands 
of years, and more than two hundred distinct 
varieties are now in cultivation. Most of these 
have been developed from a wild Peony native to 
Siberia either directly or through hybridizing with 
a few other species native to Europe and Asia. 
The flowers vary greatly in color, the tones rang- 
ing from white through all possible tints and 
shades of red, violet, lilac and purple. They 
vary so in form that they are arranged in eight 
distinct classes, thus 

Single 
Japanese 
Anemone 
Semi-double 
Crown 

Bomb 
Semi-rose 
Rose or Double 

These various types represent the various 
stages from a single flower with a row of petals 
around the outside and clusters of stamens and 
pistils inside, to the fully double form in which 
both stamens and pistils have been transformed 
into petal-like bodies called petaloids. 

The color tones of Peony petals are so deli- 
cate that they soon fade when exposed to direct 
sunshine. Consequently the flowers remain in 
good condition longer when the plants are in 
partial shade. A border beside trees or shrubs 
is a good place for peonies. They require a 
very rich soil; before planting the bed should 
be dug out to a depth of three feet and a good 
compost placed in the bottom. Newly set plants 
do not reach their full development for several 
years so that when once established they should 
not be disturbed for a long time.. The blossom- 
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ing period extends through May and J 
flowers develop to best advantage if 
are cut before the bud opens and 
water in a cool om away from diré 
shine. Peonies are multiplied by divis 
the erect, thickened rootstocks. The; 
planted very early. 

PERENNIAL PHLOXES 

The Perennial Phloxes deserve 

ity they have long had as a favorite 
border gardens. They are inexpensive 
to establish and plants continue th 
many years. The long panicles of lo\ 


soms make a very attractive display out 
and remain in good condition for mat 
when cut for indoor decoration. The 
by division at the root, so that a 

I plants. Se 
1 flowers 





many new 


are not so likely to yield goo 


Perential Phlox. 


thrive best in a rich moist soil. Their s« 


bloom may be prolonged by cutting 
flowering shoots before the petals fade 
prevailing colors are red, white and 
purple, with many combinations of these 
RAINBOW IRISES 

The Irises are among the most beautift 
all flowers. The broadly expanded petals 
in succession upon the tall stems and combin 
the sword-like foliage to make one of thi 
decorative of floral combinations. Ther: 


many sorts of Irises: they are commonly; 


fied into two groups according to the natu 


their roots. Some Irises grow from bull 
are the Bulbous Irises; other Irises gri 
rootstocks or rhizomes; 
matous Irises. The Bulbous 
Spanish Irises and the English Irises 
comparatively unimportant 
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these are og 'R 
Irises include 


the Rhizomatous 
many old-fashioned gardens. 


quisite tones of yellow, 


[he German Iris is the most familiar type of 
Irises. It has long been a 
flower and has staid on for years in 
It has many varie- 
ties, with the colors of the flowers showing ex- 
violet, purple, blue and 
red. The Siberian Iris is a taller more slender 
type which is good to plant just back of the 
German varieties. The Japanese Irises are the 
argest of the group, the splendid flowers being 
held on stems which are often three or four 
feet long. There are also many other less com- 
mon types of Irises, most of which are beauti- 
ful. The flowers of all will open in succession 
if the stems are cut and placed in water. 

These various Irises are among the most satis- 
factory perennials for border gardens. They 
complete their seasonal growth late in summer 
and should be transplanted in autumn, or very 
por Oy in spring. The Japanese varieties will not 
flourish in soils containing lime so care should 
be taken in applying bone meal or similar fertili- 
zers to the Iris bed. 


THE CARE OF THE LAWN 


\n interesting booklet which emphasizes the 
value of the frequent use of the lawn roller, 
both on the seed bed and the growing grass, has 
been published by the Dunham Roller Company, 
Berea, Ohio. This point is worthy of special 
emphasis because of the importance of com- 
pacting the soil when the young grass plants are 
trying to establish themselves and of smoothing 
the surface in early spring after the destructive 
freezing and thawing of winter. Such treatment 
not only helps in giving the grass a firmer hold 
but it makes the lawn smoother in appearance 
and renders the operation of the mower easier. 
The little booklet is the Proper Care of the 
Lawn and it will be mailed free on application 
to the publishers. 


PARSLEY CULTURE 


Parsley is a member of the great umbel-bear- 
ing family often called the Parsley family. It 
is used for flavoring soups, stews and salads, 
and especially as a garnish in serving meats and 
ther foods. It is a biennial, though for the 
garden purpose it is treated as a hardy annual. 
Seeds are sown in hot-bed, green-house or win- 
dow box in March or April, and the seedlings 
transplanted outdoors in May. Or the seed may 
be sown outdoors as soon as the ground is in 
good condition and thinned to six inches apart 
in the row. Parsley is a cool weather plant, re- 
quiring rich moist soil for its best development. 
In the hottest summer weather is does better in 
shade than in full exposure to the sun. Plants 
may be taken up in autumn and planted in win- 
dow boxes for winter use. The outer leaves and 
leaf stems are pulled off for use, but care should 
be taken always to leave some to keep the plant 
growing. Three types of leaves are now grown, 
the Plain, the Curled and the Fern leaved sorts. 
The Dwarf Curled ones are most popular. 


favorite 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


HE California Poppy or Eschscholzia is a 
native of California and Oregon rather 
recently introduced as a cultivated flower 

and not nearly so generally grown as its beauty 
deserves. It is a low spreading plant reaching a 
height of twenty inches, with finely cut glaucous 
green foliage and large single flowers that were 
originally yellow, but are now developed into 
white, orange, red and striped sorts. The sepals 
are united into a cap which drops off when the 
petals open. Though originally a perennial it is 
treated as a hardy annual in cultivation, the seed 
being. sown very early in spring where the plants 










































































































































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL XXXV 
Send for the FREE BOOK, “HOW TO KEEP HOUSE PLANTS HEALTHY,” 
by Eben E. Rexford. It gives valuable information about growing plants in the house. 
r’s FREE 
of 
a 
in 
e- 
x= 
id ey 2 . . : 
er ss % & 
he 
7 This Will foe You if You 
ng Intend Building a House. FLORIST 
n- Select wood for the interior trim which shows an 
ti- attractive grain. This does not necessarily mean a 
on costly hard wood. Some of the cheaper woods are H. A VE YOU A GARDEN ? 
quite as beautiful when stained with Murphy Varnish 
is- a ang season Oil Salon, and finished with Should you be interested in planting Trees, Shrubs or Perennials, ask for free book 
ey ogloss Varnish. is provides a natural surface. , : : A 
= A camieless eulioce mag bn enmtel ter esen Minnie HOME BEAUTIFUL. It gives valuable information about plan ting the garden. 
ry pg oo Company per pore Wood Finish Interior, ADORESS 
ot the last coat to be rubbed with pumice and water. . 
tld Ash, chestnut, birch,red gum, yellow pine or cypress rhe Geo reo W/ittbold Com pany 
ili- show equally well under the stains and finishes recom- 737 Buckingham Piace, Chicago, Il. 
mended. The stains include light and dark browns, 
gray or weathered effect, moss green and mahogany. — ee a 
The ~~ of the wood shows well under this treatment | 
d develops a variety of tone which is decorative . 
: nc 3 win |e. 
er, RITE to-day for sample panels You eed T IS Have a Green, Velvety Lawn } 
1as eee. h dtob d 6é 
mentioning the wood to be use cha e”’ 0 
i in the building, and send your blue eta se nee | A Top Dressing of 
as d g, y We guarantee it. It’s the only reel that revolves | 
“ prints or a rough draft of them to on the faucet with the water | 
ng Murphy Varnish Company’s Depart- we aacien | 
on ment of Decoration. You will receive free from kinks or | MARK 
Id a complete color scheme for your house —- Naw ag 7 RADE M 
ice and careful and expert advice regard- Aa ailedan and } Pulverized yo anure 
ex. ‘ P . ° 4 ° Auteshal tectens., | is the surest, quickest way. Produces most 
rhe ing its interior finish and decoration. tue) detached instant- wonderful results. Easily applied and economical 
ion : ° . me ly. Toattach, | to use. No weeds or foreign . A pure, 
This department is under the di- dugis out the natural fertilizer most effective and, satisfactory 
or €X) Oo ama’ 
rection of Margaret Greenleaf, whose - a ron pha O 21 2b1., Freight prepaid east of 
. . . se e ciamp, Missouri River rite for quan- 
reputation as Consulting Decorator is eed Cera OO fk prices. Ask for copy of 
Tt national. This assures you artistic as and you can pull ee ee 
Ps ee y the hose off in any The Palverized Manure Company 
nd well as practical help. Samples of wall direction. =e Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
the covering, draperies and tiles with sug- bet ee et se | Wisard Br vd 18 handled by 
- ° . . > hose Ww e reei on e 
al gestions and cuts for lighting fixtures, feuret, tenon the dap end | 
- hardware, furniture and rugs to easily. Special faucet ee bt ae aces | 
ys comp'ete a harmonious interior are ae = a the Detachable Hose reel on trial. Ask | 
our dealer for it or write us. 
art poe. ‘ & thi ded b : Send fc »* * ha Useful i Se Se 
re- e compliment of this service is exten ry e.. sel, the“Ieer Manel: the — Detacha * 
nt. Murphy Varnish Company to their patrons, and is for Lawn” Mowers anc oy Sas ss 
in without charge. lhe Png eylcaageg lt 
on Address Department of Decoration 1048 Raymond Ave , St. Pau!, Minn. 
nd Murphy Varnish Company ‘ 
uld 345 Fifth Ave., New York 
. NOW READY 
i Hi Styles in Furni 190 pages, 100 illustrations, 
* storic Styles ture yar 
rts aaa TM 
| OUR NATIVE AZALEAS 
Landscape Gardening —— A. 3 most beautiful, hardiest and permanent of any Azaleas known to | 
cultivation, 
i A course for Home-makers and |, _ Over 50,000 growing at Highlands Nursery, 3800 feet elevation in the 
hs Gardeners taught by F’rof. Craig || | Carolina Mountains. 
he and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornel | | tna calendulaces)ulphur zellow to, deep ret 
= University. canescens, brilliant pink, early epecies. ae 
+ A _ knowledge 5 Santenge vaseyi, white to deep rose, Se - iF, 
Gardening 1s indispensable to erhaps the choicest of al ‘ 
oe those who would have the pleas- THE CAROLINA HEMLOCK 
ere Tsuga caroliniana, the most beautiful and rare American conifer. 
nto antest homes. Specimen. trees with ball from 3 ft. to 8 ft. 
als Over one hundred Home Study Courses un- Rhododendrons catawbiense, punctatum, and maximum, in specimen clumps 
i de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Corneli up to 6 ft. in car lots. 
the PROF. CRAIG and leading colleges. Unique Catalogs and full particulars regarding all our gorgeous Native 
- is 250 page catal ia Matta. . Weal ley Rhododendrons, Leucothoes, Andromedas, and Carolina Mountain Plants. 
ed THE HOME E CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ae Saeeery Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner 
nts Dept. H. B., Springfield, M and Salem «Nurseries Salem, Mass. 
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Put Yourself in His Place 


HIS man inside the fire lines is watching his property burn. 


What does it mean to him? What would it mean to you if 

you were in his place? Would you be face to face with dis- 
aster or would you watch the smouldering remnants of your property 
with your mind occupied with plans for business rehabilitation, be- 
cause somewhere in the ruins is the safe containing the indestructi- 
ble financial soul of your business—your fire insurance policy ? 

If this happens to your property, you can plan with absolute cer- 
tainty if your policy is in the Hartford, because for more than a 
hundred years it has been furnishing just this kind of business pro- 
tection and has never failed to make good an honest loss. 

It has paid 140 Millions for claims on property of its policy hold- 
ers. This is larger indemnity than has ever been paid by any othe 
American company. 


When Next You Insure 


Insist on the Hartford 
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by Virginsa Robie. 













pure style and faulty imitations—so you can pick out a gem in furniture. 
Its 14 graphic chapters deal in a most fascin 





to the Colonial period. 
A WORK OF ART. 


over one hundred splendid illustrations. 


200 PAGES. SIZE7 x9 IN. Send for a copy TODAY—Price $1.60 net, Postage 14 cents extra 
« — 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Historic Styles in Furniture 


This charming book tells you how to know such styles as Sheraton, Hepple 
white, Chippendale and many others. It gives you a discriminating knowledge « 


ting way with period furniture 
and decorations. It covers the entire subject from the early 16th Century dow 


Our new edition of this two hundred page handsomely bound book contai 











are to flower. The seedlings are difficult to trans- 
plant successfully. 


Many interesting varieties of these lovely flow- 
ers are now Offered in the catalogs. They are 
especially useful for the borders of gardens be- 
cause the finely cut, low-growing foliage makes 
a dense and attractive edging. 
NEGLECTED SALAD PLANTS 


Endive is much more generally used in Eu- 
rope than America. It is used both as a salad 
plant and as a pot herb for “greens.” For salads 
the leaves are blanched by tying them together. 
Seed sown very early in spring will develop into 
plants for use in summer, or seed sown in early 
summer will mature for use in autumn. There 
are two principal types, the Curled or Fringed 
und the Broad leaved. 

In city markets small bunches of watercress 
re commonly sold for salads and garnishing 
meat dishes. This is a perennial plant found in 
our brooks and easily propagated either by seed 

cuttings. It thrives best along the margins 
»f streams where the running water keeps it 
lean, healthy and healthful, but it may be grown 

1 almost any moist location where the water sup- 
ply never fails. This is really a much more de- 
sirable plant than the Garden Cress which is 
easily grown in spring or fall in rich moist soil. 
Its leaves, however, are rather too peppery for 
nost people to enjoy. 


CARROTS AND PARSNIPS 


_ The cultivated Carrot is believed to have been 
eloped at least 2,000 years ago, from the 

Wi ild Carrot, a familiar weed along roadsides. 
Its original home was probably Europe or Asia. 
It is now an indispensable vegetable for use in 
soups, stews and salads, as well as for table use 
lone. The original long carrot has been de- 
veloped through selection into three distinct 
forms as to length—short or globular, half-long 
nd long. The latter two have also two types 
of pointedness, one set of varieties being dis- 
tinctly pointed at the lower end and the cther 
set blunt or rounded. There are also four types 

f color in the roots—white, yellow, red or orange 
red and purple. The yellow and the orange-red 
types are the most popualr. 

The main carrot crop requires a long. season 

iC velopment, being sown early in spring and 
rvested late in autumn, but quick growing forc- 
ing varieties that become large enough for use 

1 early summer are now available. The carrot 
hrives in a rich deep moist soil in the best con- 

ion that tillage can give it and as free as pos- 

ible from weeds. The seeds are slow in germi- 

ting, so it is well to mark the rows by adding 
a few radish seeds. The seeds are commonly 

lanted in drills twelve to sixteen inches apart 
for hand hoeing. The seedlings must be weeded 
and thinned so that each root will have plenty 

- room for growth. Early French Forcing is 

xood variety for the home garden. 

Like the carrot, the Parsnip s believed to have 
been developed more than two thousand years 
ago from the Wild Parsnip, which is also a com- 
mon weed along many roadsides. There are 
three types of root forms—the Short or Globular, 

Half-long and the Long. 

The Parsnip requires a soil even deeper than 
that for the carrot as the slender tap root of the 
long variety has been traded down nearly three 
feet The soil should be rich and moist and in 

1e condition. Seeds are planted early in spring 
in drills fifteen to eighteen inches apart and the 
seedlings thinned to three to five inches apart. 
The seeds germinate slowlv so the rows should 
be marked by radish seedlings. The roots ma- 
ture late in autumn and may be dug then or left 

1 the ground through the winter, if protected by 
a light mulch. Early Round is a good variety 
for an early crop for use in stews while Student 
or Guernsey is a good sort for the main crop 
in the home garden. 

It is highly important that both these crops 
hould be planted early that they may get a good 
start before the warm dry weather of late spring 
and summer. Sow the seed as soon as the ground 
-an be worked to advantage. 


THE CULTIVATED GOOSEBERRIES 


From time immemorial a species of Goose- 
berry, now called by botanists Ribes Grossularia, 
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r DREER'S GARDEN BOOK'(|| || j 
re ! Three Links That Connect 
e- j - 
. / Biltmore Nursery and You 
[ . First, the Biltmore Maney Books, which help you to plan 
EN : your planting and to select the plants. Second, the manner in 
le which the plants are shipped from Miltmore Nursery to you. by 
u- mail, express or freight. 7/ird, the select strains of Biltmore 
ad P . . Ngreery plants, ‘which renuit in Beauty and tility ia after year, 
ds lanting [ | good business organization. ‘Biltmore Nursery trees and a 
will grow anywhere in the United States—because they 
re | pespagenss | high up in the North Carolina mountains where the 
to | \y/ extremes —— PP great hardiness. } Nursery 
Our oy | products ohn start to vigorous growth soon as trans- 
y . planted—because they have been bred, Oia fed and trained to 
re make them do just t. 
ed Garden \ Have You a Biltmore Nursery Book? 
” If Net, Write Today for the One You Need 
: , a aas =e BILTMORE NURSERY CAT ALOGUE—A guide to the cul- 
ng you want to know authoritatively BB {rated plants," shrubs ‘and ‘tress of North ° America 9p pages, 
: the best sol, location, method of fee See 
. . o 4 rticu ar i 
ms planting, etc., for the various ia terest _to owners of small grounds ; 64 pages a and covers, excep- 
it flowers, vegetables and plants. c . aon gl A. eves showing pan plantings in gardens, 
vn H f{ l 1 : Hy \ Bed A aE oe al tan iT 
~ undreds of cu tura: articles in 4 graphs showing a wide range of subjects from dooryard planting 
o oO Ss. 
le- ve s Garden en - just this | yt-. *- ,-4 need..we will gladly send It upon request. Write today. 
is iniormation in clear and convenient 
it manner BILTMORE NURSERY, 
or : Mls Box 1049. BILTMORE, N. C. 
For example: How to grow flowers from seed, both Annuals and Peren- 7 
nials). How to grow Roses—situation, preparation of beds, planting and 
summer care, pruning, etc. Similar treatment of Asters, Pansies, Dahlias, 
en Sweet Peas, ‘Palms, Water Lilies, and so on. 
- Complete cultural instructions for growing all kinds of vegetables from 
y seed time to harvest. 
in 73d annual edition increased to 288 pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, 8 
ise color and duotone plates. Describes over 1,200 varieties of Flower Seeds, 
le- 600 of Vegetables, 2,000 of Plants, besides Hardy Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc. 
ict , : <r . 
ng Sent free on request to anyone if this magazine is mentioned. 
es 
iS~ 
= | HENRY A. DREER, 71f,chse,Syes 
es . 9 PHILADELPHIA 
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ed 
. THE 
on Hardy Flowers for CityandTown Gardens ras §6B UU JN G AL L O Ws 
nd A most artistic original concepti esigned especially for 
rc We make a business of growing “ironclad” the norungns climate arf  profaely* ee a ee 
ise plants for town gardens and poor soils the true bungal teeing, & mative oe llifornia, has imbibed the spirit of 
-ot We shall be pleased to send you our catalogue al construction.” This art has: bese aenastce ‘edapting the bangs. 
a. ae low to the requirems = of me — climates of the North. 
is Ori 
.- Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens, Turtle Creek, Pa. either a miburban cottage or city residence. PRICE FINTY CENTS 
1i- ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Architect, 630-31 Andrus Building, Minveapolis, Minn. 
ng ae wa ee. aw 
ily BS > 
irt 
ed 
ity 
1S 
ve 
irs 
m- 
ire oe ” 
= They are my floor savers. 
| | 66 ”? 
an e 
he asters and LIPS 
ree an 
° ) 
in 
oe OU cannot expect to keep your floors, carpets and 
he rugs looking new when you abuse them with ordi- 
~ nary hard wheel casters and unprotected chair legs. 
e< ‘*FELTOIDS ”’ are just a fraction softer than the floors and | know 
“ are scratch-proof and noise-proof. If your dealer had to Pay for your 
“0 Your house is not a home until your fur- floors and rugs, he would not think of selling you a piece of furniture 
aty atte Ste. Bermeng gives beauty, dignity, unless equipped with “FELTOID” casters or tips. 
J restfu SsS—s t t hi . . . ” 
“nt /| Whatever quesvels or crowds mare ‘the effect. ‘The A word to the wise is sufficient. Get “ FELTOIDS. 
| perfect bed for one chamber may spoil another o = “ 
op | _ This problem of beauty plus qenvine is solved ‘by Drop us a card for “FELTOID™ booklet. 
, 5 _ & Chappell solid brass beds. Charming de- ie & BASSICK COMPANY 
Ds 4 S match the furniture of any good riod or 
mi by style. Many have cane panels, as above. Pall hon- Dept. N Bridgeport, Conn. 
: est solid brass that lasts a lifetime and keeps its 
ng ») satin surfaces untarnished in any climate. 
nd Let us tell you why. Our Spring Style Books and 
samples of tubing will save you many dollars. } 
Ask for them today. 
KIMBALL & CHAPPELL, 2830 Loomis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADE for any latitude, 
of special or stock 
designs and in either 
modern or antique 
styles, our Sun Dials 
and Pedestals possess 
all the charm that 
makes the garden or 
lawn more attractive. 
Moderate prices. 


SUN DIALS 








Garden owners should write for 
our beautifully illustrated booklet. 
It tells the history of Sun Dials and 
shows many exquisite designs in 
slate, 


brass and other material. 









OPTICIAN 


105 East 23d St., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


















We will send—charges prepaid 


1 WAGNER PARK s 1 


ROSES 


All strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, no two 
alike. All correctly labeled, true to name. 
With ordinary care will give a splendid lot 
of exquisite buds and flowers this year. 
P is set. Order today. 
**Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings,” 
a book of invaluable information on Flori- 


d Lan Gardening. Also li the 
— Wagner” oon Shru , ete. Fully 
illustrated. It’s FREE. Write for it now. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 608, Sidney. Ohio 
Florists--Nurserymen--Landscape-Gardeners 














“FARR’S HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALTIES” 


Besides the splendid collection of Irises and Peonies, 
there is described in this book an endless variety of those 
things specially adapted for Spring planting—Hardy As- 
ters, Chrysanthemum, Anemones, Pyrethrums, Tritomas, 
ctc., and a superb collection of Hardy Phloxes, comprising 
all the latest novelties. 

joomn Irises are best planted in early Spring and my 
collection of upwards of 75 varieties is unique in one im- 
portant particular—every one is absolutely true to de- 
scription, which cannot be said of any collection imported 
direct from Japan. It has taken over ten years of per- 
severing study to bring my collection to its present state. 

I wish every reader of House Beautiful who is inter- 
ested in growing hardy plants might have this book, as it 
makes friends for me everywhere, and I would like to 
count you among them. 


WYOMISSING NURSERY, 
Bertrand #8. Farr, 


643G. Penn St., Reading, Pa, 
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has been growing wild in Europe, A 
Africa. The ripe fruit has doubtless be 
by men for thousands of years, but it 

the plants were not cultivated in gardens 









about four hundred years ago setw 

years 1500 and 1600 the plants were fre 
cultivated in Europe, especially in H« 

England, and various distinct varieties were de- 
veloped. A century or more later the cultiva- 
tion of the Gooseberry became a hobby the 
weavers of I hire, England 1 
Gooseberry ex every year and did great 


deal to improve the size and quality of tl 
Thanks largely to their interest there are now 
many varieties of English Gi rries 
grown in England and to a less ext 
America. 

From time immemorial, als 
berry, called by botar 
has been growing wil 
cially in the easter Jnited States. 7 ripe 
fruit had doubtless utilized by the 
for centuries before the Pilgrims land at 
Plymouth, and probably was eaten by | I 
dians and Whites thereaf But s f we 
know no one k the trouble 
Gooseberry pl: 
when a seedlin 
berry fruit at Lynn, Massa 
Houghton. It proved so valuable 
introduced as a new \ ty, and 
Houghton after its originator. It is 
though better sorts have since been 
seedlings from it. It probable that ‘ 
nal Houghton plant wv a hybrid, len 
that fertilized the s¢ ming from he 
English sorts growing near a wild plant in 
Abel Houghton’s g nd m 
since introduced are also such 

Thus it happens ve have in Ame 
day two types of Gooseberries—the |] 
and the America many variet 
The Europeat re the lar 
thicker, rougher skins, and are po 
quality of the he g 
however, that the ery subject t 
Gooseberry Mildew 
tically prevents the eing gf 
extent without persistent spraying. I1 
Triumph are the n im{ rf tl 
sorts now planted in America; in s . ed 
localities they are not much 

Except in tl tter of size the 
American origin are better than the 
being hardier and more vigorous a 
fruit with thinner skins and better qual 
of the American sorts are chance seedlir 
wild plants, while othe re hybrids 
the American characte pt 1 
Downing is the most popular sort. It 
ling of the Hought und was 


)», a species ¢ 
Ribes p 
forth Ameri pe 


oxyacar 








to et nom 
gardens until 
was raised trom 


husetts, bel 






a wild e 


Gooseberries are grown fr 
though uniform s Ss not so « 
currant cuttings e method is tl 
both cases, but the Gooseberry st 
so readily. In 1 rv practice ne 
generally grown by [ | 
Well established shes several ve 
severely cut back fall or winter 
vigorous crop of } ge shoots will 
in spring. Then soil is mount 
bush and filled in at the center in 
that the bases of the young shoots 
a few inches of soil. The shoots ser 
into this soil and when well grown 
off below the roots. thus 
American varieties f Goosel 
propagated occasional by 
tings. 

Like the Currant the G berry is « 

a Northern fruit. It thrives in a cool te 
and a rich moist soil It is a home vat 

than a market fruit Ith h in the lar 
there is a fair demand for the berries. wv 
generally picked green. In 

can often be kept in good thrift by the u 
thick mulch of era 
shade the soil, retain moisture and preve the 
growth of weeds 
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Gooseberries are subject to attack by much the 
same insect and fungous enemies as the nt, 
with the Powdery Mildew as an added rce 
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Pergolas 
Ready To Set Up 


HEY are so much cheaper than similar equip- 
ment when made to order, that even the owners 
of modest-priced homes can now afford to 

beautify their gardens with a pergola of absolutely 
correct design and attractive appearance. 

Shipped in crated sections ready for assembling. 
Simple instructions are furnished that will enable any 
one handy with tools to quickly and easily set them up. 

Our “Pergola Book” also shows gateways, posts, 
boundary markers, etc. Send for it today. 


THE PERGOLA CO. 
CHICAGO 





PARK ROSE GARDENS tam 


"(ass 

eS HARDY 
VY ROSES will bloom until frosts. Prices and pho- 

PAL) t0-pictures free, PARK ROSE GARDENS, Altoona,Pa. 











The Montrose Nurseries Are Offering 


A complete line of choice Ornamental Stock at very 
low prices considering the quality. 

Large trees and shrubs for immediate effect. 

Landscape work a specialty. 

Illustrated Catalogue free for the asking. 


THE MONTROSE NURSERIES 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Montrose 











To induce you to give my 


SUPERB DAHLIAS 


a trial, I will send 10 Large Field Roots 
for $1.00, express charges to be paid by 
purchaser, o two roots alike and to in- 
clude some of the New Gentury Dahlias. 


J. MURRAY BASSETT 














16 ROSES ‘c'ticcn $1 


We want to prove to you that here are “‘the Best 
Roses in America,’’ sold on their own roots, direct 
from America’s foremost propagators. Different 
species. in a variety of beautiful colors—a very 
riot of gorgeous loveliness. Sent postpaid os 
receipt of price. 1911 Floral Guide FREE. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists. 50 Years’ Experience 
Box 129-D, West Grove, Pa. 








CARDEN [ERRAORA 


Strength and durabil- 
ity characterize the 
Galloway productions. 


High artistic quality of 
design and finish make 
the pieces suitable for 
outdoor and indoor 
decoration. 





Our collection contains replicas of classic 
art and many original designs of flower pots, 
vases, sun-dial and furniture. 


Send For Catalogue 
GA.Loway Terra Cotta ©. 
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the rest you are out-generaling nature, as it 
were. 





— GROW THIS BEAUTIFUL 
THE Climbing American Beauty Rose was origina- 
ted by us—a cross between the American Beauty | 
and a seedling of one of our hardy climbing roses. It | 
will thrive and bloom wherever | | 
a climbing or pillar rose will. | 
't has the same exquisitely | 
= fragrant, rosy- | 
crimson flowers 
3 to 4 inches in | ; “A = 
mene _ a 1b. Thre . a: . = ef x 
instead-ut a few | SA 2 roe : — , RW SS 
flowers i oe ij Hi ake ay 1 5 See Pa ol pes Pern. > 
mass of bloom H abe rw, Sys) Wea RG 
in June, ard con- ar | i dleallile ii i titi iN ORDUUSL. li aS 
tinues to —- it SS “> Sore = ET Sa 
occasiona : ; ! ; ey = rae ae: 
throughout the Fe OP ate SS 3 In. aw ayy 
season. The . 
leaves of our 
Climbing 
American h 
Beauty Own A Greenhouse 
= large, —_ ° ° ° . 
giossy green an 
the —— - It 1S the logical thing to do ° logical be- 
mains right ° . . 
and attractive f h f ll 
throughout the cause oO the satis actory returns it wi 
. entire growing . . . 
season. The ill ion sh ll part of a photo- h ] 
ovaph of one. Climbing American Beauty in bloom. give, not to mention the genuine pleasures, 
7) Keose-lovers will certainly _ Got ~e-¥ ge _— e ‘ 2 
b i eased to send you, by I ] 
eal pontonthe one or as many sore as you like of these t 1S an every way practica investment. 
— beautiful roses. One-year-ol plants $2.00 each. Write a i 5 f : : ‘ewe : 
' for complete descriptive literature. Buying flowers doesn’t give you anything like Your greenhouse, although it is always in 
OUS Hoopes, Bro, & Thomas Go., West Chester, Pa. the pleasure that those grown in your own season, will always yield out of season. Why 
~ greenhouse garden do. It is the personal - Bag : house * once? ee, sane a 
0- ° ° e 
“ element that counts in flowers as well as thinking about it so long, it is high time to 
Pa. MODERN GLADIOLU eo enuetidion: a : ee ae ee make it a reality. Write us today, and we will 
ix : age . tell you all about this house shown, for it is a 
a Childs, Gandavensis, Lemoine, Nanceianus Those you buy are just flowers—those you particularly practical a. planned with the 
. and named sorts. None better. Finest | grow are flowers plus the planting, watching, S dee oh ta being enlarged’ economically at any 
assortment, lowest prices, good record. | watering, coaxing and caressing which you en- time—and that’s one thing every greenhouse 
30 Flowering Size and Catalog for 30 cents. | | os so. —— _to think about it, the oe enthusiast is bound to do. Along with the de- 
ouse garden 1s even more interesting than tails of this house, we will also send our new 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Box W., INDEPENDENCE, IOWA | your out-door ones, because in addition to all catalog, which will give you some valuable in- 


formation on the kind of house best adapted to 
your needs. 

To insure you oremptness in replying, write to our branch office nearest you. 
Lord & Burnham Company Irvington, New York 


NEW YORK, St. James Bldg. BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, Heed Bldg. CHICAGO, The Rookery 








WATERLILIES | 


Sub-Aquatic Plants, hardy old-fashioned Garden Flowers, 
new everblooming Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 


Plans and estimates for planting Water Gardens, Lily- 
ponds, Parks, etc. Catalogue on application. 


, Wm. Tricker, 
Water-lily Specialist Arlington, N. J. 
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“How to Make a Perfect Lawn’”’ 


is a little booklet FREE to everyone who admires a beautiful lawn, 
but who can’t make the grass grow. It is written by horticultural 
experts, tells how anyone can make a perfect lawn cheaply, 
easily and quickly by sowing 


KALAKA 


You sow it like common grass seed; comes up anywhere, 
the only requirement being soil and moisture. 


The Greatest Beautifier of the Premises 


Kalaka is a mixture of choicest grass seed and a powerful concentrate 
of dried animal manure, from which dirt, dust, chaff and weed seeds 
are absolutely eliminated. Nothing but best seed is used. Seed and fertilizer is 
mixed in scientific proportions, the mixture goes into the soil, the seed germinates 
with a little moisture and the grass comes up before you know tt. Used successfully 
in largest parks. 

You can’t afford to have a poor lawn when Kalaka will make your lawn beautiful. 
have proven its efficiency. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send usa dollar fora 5-lb. box. Seeds and fertilizes 1,000 square feet new lawn; re- 
plenishes 2,000 square feet old lawn. Cheaper” goes farther than like quantity of seed alone. Express prepaid East of 
Missouri River, or West of the River for $1.25- Send for FREE booklet at once. 
= 
Chicago, III. 


The: Halaka Company Eos 











» Best 
direct 
ferent 


d on 
0. 

ence 
, Pa. 








Ghe Wizard 
Lawn Producer 





GILLETT’S 
Hardy Plants 
Rhododendrons for mass planting and for 
specimen plants. I can supply bushy 
clumps in small or large quantities. 
Before placing your order get my prices. 
Hardy Ferms for open sun, dry shade, 
moist shade or wet open ground. 
Hardy Flowers for open border, dark 
f shade, wild garden or rockery. 
Azaleas and ornamental shrubs for lawns. 
My illustrated catalog containing 75 
pages will be of interest to all lovers of 
wild flowers. Mailed free on request. 
. GILLETT, Box E, Southwick, Mass, || 
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Hundreds 
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of trouble. As already. indicated this-is seldom 
noticed upon the varieties of American origin, 
but is very destructive to the European sorts. 
This fungus usually appears in spring upon the 
partially grown leaves and buds, first showing 
as a sparse cobweblike covering. Later it as- 
sumes a more powdery appearance because of the 
development of millions of tiny white spores. 


The- young-berries are also attacked, generally 
being dwarfed and one-sided as the; evelop 
Spraying with a solution of potassiun ilfid, 
one ounce to two gallons, about once in ten days 
from the time the buds begin to open the 
fruit is gathered will prevent the dise But 
it is easier to grow the American sorts, w are 


not subject to it. 











KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE 
Irving Bacheller 


“The trouble,” says the Honorable Socrates 
Potter, who tells the story, “began when Sam- 
uel Henshaw, grocer, started to make a queen 
of his daughter Lizzie.” The pace set by her 
corrupted the simplicity of the little Connec- 
ticut town, and the new houses, “with towers 
on them,” the automobiles, university tuition 
and foreign tours jeopardized the financial 
stability of the community. The story is a 
shrewd commentary on American life, and its 
humor and humanity make it the best of Mr. 
Bacheller’s shorter books. 


Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Frontispiece, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


















Ghe 
MARRIED MISS WORTH 


Louise Closser Hale 
The comedy of an all-night rehearsal, the pathos of the 
ending one-night stands, the domesticside of life behind the scenes—all are 
remarkable novel by the author of “The Actress.” 
through the sympathetic eyes of a successful actress—who can tell 
heart story of stage folk. A husband and wife—both temperamental 
companies on his refusal to take an inferior part in a company with her 


THE UNKNOWN LADY 
Justus Miles Forman 


Suppose you had something of a very 
and unusual value, something you believe 
with all your heart—and you wanted 
other people about it—what would you 
That is somewhat the situation one find 
self in in trying to talk about “The Unkn 
Lady.” It doesn’t make any differenc 
kind of a plot it has, nor whether the scen 
Paris or a country town—the story 
there, palpitating—warm with life, vigor 
with feeling, appealing with gracious maz 
and enticing charm of style 

With Frontispiece 


Post 


8vo, Cloth 


never 
here 
stage life is 
what she sees. It 


actors 


The real—not the fiction 


1 





go in 





The SKIPPER & The SKIPPED 


Holman Day 


Full of humor, with the tang of the brine 
along Cap’n Sproul’s native Maine coast. 
Cap’n Sproul, the author’s famous character, 
has new humorous adventures that turn the 
town topsy-turvy. Pitted against the local 
tyrant, Colonel Gideon Ward, the Cap’r is 
often in desperate straits. “A lot of medita- 
tion and a little prayer will do wonders in 
this world, especially when you’re mad 
enough,” is Cap’n Sproul’s philosophy. 

Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








THE LEVER 


William Dana Orcutt 

Philadelphia likes “The Lever”: “Here 
Story of big business, representative Amet 
families and society that will find po 
favor.” And Boston, too: “It is so far 
moved from the ordinary in all that goe 
the making of a strong story that 
obliged to go back to the acknowledged n 
ters for comparison 

Frontispiece by F 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Graham Cootes 





FORTUNATA 


Marjorie Patterson 


believes her. 


GLAMOURIE 


William Samuel Johnson 


Fortunata—what a name This romance of the soul of “Let's be glad 
for this wonderful new Paris is painted —_ insight, ima- books like ‘Mary Cat 
irl—this Italian Becky gination and delicate mysticism 
gi It is much more than a novel exclaimed one criti 
Sharp! A new sort of Sir Michael Burke, an eloquent, : 


heroine indeed. She at- meant, ee es aes — " 

i ; riend of John Dwight, a reserve book “worthy of being re 
tains ber Geet, NORE  Easeeder. The Irishman | Tale aie th a 
schemed for, by marrying shows Dwight the picture of his ceived into all the h 
a man of wealth, but finds cousin, Golden Burke, confessing holds of America, a 
it difficult to play the part his love for her. At the last he re eee 
of the simple unscphisti- explains to Dwight and Golden see Magee eae Pcie 

d i. ot font the gospel of love “according to much of a favorite 
cate woman ec St. Michael.” wee 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 





MARY CARY 


Kate Langley Boshe: 


other believes this little 





With Frontispiece. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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If Love Were Always Laughter. 


If love were always laughter 

And grief were always tears, 
With nothing to come after 

To mark the waiting years, 
I’d pray a life of love to you, 
Sent down from heaven above to you, 
And never grief come near to you, 
To spread its shadow, dear, to you, 

If love were always laughter 

And grief were always tears. 


But grief brings often laughter, 
And love, an, love brings tears! 
And both leave ever after 
Their blessings on the years; 
So I, dear heart, would sue for you, 
A mingling of the two for you, 
That grief may lead its calm to you, 
And love may send its balm to you— 
For grief brings often laughter 

And love brings often tears. 

—Annie Johnston Crim, in Century Magazine. 





The Springfield Union has been collecting 
some quaint and curious marriage notices of the 
old times, and here are three of the best: 

In Bozrah, August, 1819, Mr. John Bate, of 
Williamstown, Mass., to Miss Mary Ann Bass, 
of the former place, after a courtship of one hour, 


Is not this angling well, I ask, 
Such tender bait to take? 

He caught in one short hour a Bass, 
The Bass, though, caught the Bate. 


Married, at Bridgewater, December 16, 1788, 
Captain Thomas Baxter, of Quincy, aged 66, to 
Miss Whitman, of the former place, aged 58 
years, after a long and tedious courtship of forty- 
eight years, which they both sustained with un- 
common fortitude. 


In Boston, April, 1821, by Rev. William Sabine, 
Joseph Willicut to Miss Susan Whitmarsh, after 
a tedious courtship of Thirteen days, and but 
thirty-five days after the death of his former 
wite. 

The best way, it seems, a deep sorrow to smother 
For the loss of a wife is—to marry another. 





He—Why does the maid decline to clean my 
coat with benzine? She—Since the chauffeur 
jilted her she can’t stand the smell of it— 
Fiiegende Blatter. 





“T Joes your motor car give you much trouble?” 
No,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “It is a source of 
great trouble, but I invariably pay for it. None 


e it is in the nature of a gift."—Washington 
tar. 


_ “Darn these automobiles!” said the Kansas 

farmer. “Bother you much?” asked the tourist. 

“I sh’d say so. When a feller sees a funnel- 

shaped cloud comin’ down the pike he don’t know 

whether to run for the gun or the cyclone cellar.” 
Toledo Blade. 











And Wood 
Finishing Samples FREE 


Here's the best book ever published on 
artistic wood finishing, the work of famous 
experts, illustrated in 5 colors. Fora 
limited time only we will mail it free 
























SEEDS 





Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 

in the world—Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 
Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We 
breed only pedigree heavy yielding stocks. 


OATS 


Sworn yield 59 
bushels per a 
You can beat that 
in 1911. 

Bex 15, La Crosse, Wis. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
ED COMPANY. 














and pay postage to anyone inter- 
ested in the latest and most artistic 
es) way of refinishing old furniture, 


wood-work and floors. We have 
+ sent a liberai supply of free sampies of 


'», Johnson’s Wood Dye ~= 
C* < = and Under-Lac (better 


. than shellac and varnish) 
to all the leading dealers 
whe handle paint /or your 
use. If your dea'er hasn't 
samples send us his name 
and we will mail them to 
you FREE. 


8. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Malaerag Ihe a-b-c of Paint 
The Ideal OlMae letra altaitiatic: WA hi L d d Li d Oil k h 1 
| y White Lead and Linsee il make the only 
° * + 
Paint that’s all Paint 
HITE LEAD is the only paint pigment hav- “PURE LINSEED OIL is the life of paint.” It 
ing a natural and everlasting affinity for lin- is the only oil which absorbs oxygen from the air 
seed oil. They unite to form a tough and and dries out hard and elastic. Other oils either 
| y . 
| elastic paint skin which adheres tightly and keeps strike into the wood or never dry at all. There is 
out the destroying elements. It stretches in hot nothing cheaper than pure linseed oil which can be 
weather and contracts in cold without cracking. used safely. 
Other pigments are more brittle and do not retain Lately the price of linseed oil has advanced con- 
: | the oil or stretch and contract like white lead. siderably, due to a smaller crop of flax. This in- 
Chair $4 Table $6.50 Rocker $4.75 Carter White Lead is the strictly pure white lead crease does not add more than ten per cent to the 
Tabourette $2.50 | of our forefathers, only whiter, finer and more per- total cost of painting any building. At that, it is 
F Y L | fectly made, due to an improved, more economical to paint than to 
or our awn | modern, more certain process. It G allow property to decay, to say 
d P h makes the whitest white paint for A R TE R nothing of how faded and disfig- 
an orc either exteriors or interiors, and ured paint depreciates the value of 
res shins hint Rhee erebete On | withit are produced the most dur- The White property. 
: : : Presa | able and lasting colors. - 

Gea: Gece te ak ao. Carter is known as “The Lead Whife Lead a competent painter 
of alition ite Meme with the Spread.”’ It goes farther —Strictly Pure— will do more than wield a brush. 
SS, _ mp re gr -_ | because it is finer, yet makes bet- He will help you to select suitable 
ur. Old Hickory | ter paint because it covers more closely and affords and durable'colors. He will mix his paint to produce 

i | better protection. It actually costs less per square exactly the colors you select and to suit the condi - 
Furniture yard than any other paint, except some dear at any tion of the surface to be painted. 

The rich t e th siete aati | price. Instead of cracking and peeling, like paint Specify ** Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil” 

fi oy 2 ie 7 > gen ~~ | containing hard or inert materials, Carter Lead wears when you ask for an estimate. Then the painter 

pe — : . — a | down gradually, and after years of service, still fills will figure on giving you a first-class job, one which 
88, oa end wit _ nee ings, the pores of the wood, still resists moisture, still will give you years ot satisfactory service. You may 
bs . ie ak aoe . Kon ote ~aeiiens | prevents decay—and is ready for repainting with- get a lower bid if you specify just ** Paint,” but it’s 
38 pnninesaieater an at : | out burning or scraping. sure to cost you more in the long run, 
ty- ou will get more comfort from | 
an- the hand-woven seats and -backs EVERY PROPERTY OWNER should send for our FREE BOOK, ‘‘PURE PAINT.”’ 

than you’d expect from finest up- lt goes further into the “whys and wherefores,” tells you how to detect adulterations, what 

holstering. ‘‘Old Hickory” chairs, to do with paint wrecks. It sets forth the principles of color harmony 
~ settees, and swings are acknowl- and illustrates them by a set of color plates showing houses of different 
but edged to be the most restful seats | architecture correctly painted. Write for the book at once. 

on earth. | 
ner ° 

Combined with this beauty and | Carter White Lead Company 
h comfort, there is endurance to Factories : oa . > 
"7 withstand the severe use that out- Chicago and Omaha 12061 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Hl. 

door furniture receives. It lasts a To be sure it’s pure, look for "* Carter” on the kea 
my life-time. Many of our chairs — 
eur made over fifty years ago are in ; 

- ou WILLOWCRAFT | 
To aid you in selecting the chair, 

table, lawn swing or settee that you This artistic willow furniture is labeled with the name ‘* Willowcraft'> 
ye want, we a prepared a eng = to protect purchasers from the cheaply made and very inferior imitation 
0 catalogue, illustrating over Insist upon seeing the label. 

one designs of this peer ertent furni- Willowcraft is famous for its artistic lines, durability and exclusive 
ton ture, from a simple tabourette toa patterns. 
sleeping-porch suite. We will be Ask your dealer if he carries Willowcraft, if not, write us for fully 
— ~ —" you this handsome illu trated catalog. 
ist wearer ; THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
: our reques 
rel- gy Rene bes D. | | Box B N O. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
OW a — — 
i The fa ° | 
Old Hickory \p HOR, by 
Chair Co. OCHAIRC md 
= Martinsville, Ind, | “oas"* FS BOOK ON THE PROPER> 
- CARE OF LAWNS F333 
IT TODAY 
This free book tells how to make and maintain a beautiful, thick, 
even-growing lawn. It explains the right kind of soil, how to drain it, 
how to prepare the seed-bed, how to keep down weeds, how to kill ants 
and ground moles, and covers many other important points 
FRENCH—CER MAN that must be known in order to make a good lawn. 
- SPANISH—ITALIAN 
st ret ee ae DUNHAM ROLLERS ««« 
5 ad. by the 
fer LANGUACE The Dunham Roller for paths, lawns and tennis courts has automobile roller bearings 
“ey THOD and axle construction. The weights are hung on the outer ends giving only two inches 
ty PHONE ME | of friction against ten to twenty-two inches in others, making the Dunham 44% 
enna Ponda easier to operate than any other roller. 
bh) sen e The Dunham Roller is the strongest, easiest to operate and most 
se Practical Linguistry . 
mt This is the natural way to leatn a a mene. b aecagg gee | economical roller produced. . 
: meget nate pricnor prnounegeeh engana hws, cos THE DUNHAM COMPANY 2% int Avene. 
time. It isa pleasant, fascinating study ; m0 tedious rules or memorizing. ‘ ® 
It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. You simply Largest Manufacturers in the World of Land Rollers, 
a pesto during spare or * convenient times, and in a surprising- Soil Pulverizers and Packers for All Purposes 
ly short rt =p ay Boobtet and Teatimentale. Eastern Office: The Dunham Company, 6 Albany Street, Dept. New York City 
re ETHOD 
- 06 SUA OE ny cad iets Bt, Bow Vert —~/ 
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CHINESE LACQUER 


HE manufacture of a lacquer known to the 
Chinese as the “No. 1 Foochow” can hardly 
be called an art; it is rather a craft, the 

result of infinite labor and patience, since the 
laying on of the coat or color requires no more 
skill than the simplest form of painting. 

This lacquer, although very popular and greatly 
sought by the Chinese, is little known in America, 
doubtless owing to a lack of appreciation or to 
the cost. The market is flooded with a cheap 
form of lacquer which seems to answer all re- 
quirements. 

The superiority of the No. 1 Foochow lacquer 
over other forms is due to its durability and 
beauty. It takes time to prepare it. In some cases 
several years are spent in the process. It possesses 
a finish and depth of color unlike any other prod- 
ucts of the same nature. The extreme care taken 
to refine the pure lacquer, the number of coats 
given, and, according to the Consular and Trade 
Reports, the great quantity of gold and silver leaf 
usually used in the last coat are the cause of its 
cost. 

Concerning the gold and silver leaf used, the 
first imparts to the lacquer a dull gold color, in 
whose depth a fine powder may be discerned, and 
the other gives a silver green effect. Sometimes a 
little coloring matter is added, but the result is 
better without it. The quantity of gold mixed 
with the lac is about one-third the selling price for 
these articles, which usually ranges from $2 to 
$3,000 

Lacquer dates from the Sung dynasty, although 
it may have existed long before that date, in a 
crude form. It was introduced into Japan in the 
third century from Corea, at the time of the con- 
quest of that country. The seventeenth century 
marked great progress in the industry in Japan, 
and the gold lacquer became very popular, but 
from that time its popularity decreased and the 
demand did not revive until the last few years. 
Last year the export from Japan was 219,525 yen, 
or about half as many dollars. The export of 
No. 1 Foochow lacquer is so small as to be classi- 
fied in the customs returns under the head of 
furniture. 

The lac is the sap of the Rhus vernicifera, or 
Ch’i shu of the Chinese. The tree is tapped at 
night during the summer season and the lac sold 
to the consumer as a dried cake or in a semi- 
fluid state. It is first placed in a rectangular pan, 
where it is continually stirred with a spatula for 
about two days, then pressed by twisting the lac 
through a sack made of fine grass cloth and lined 
with a thick layer of cotton. The refined lac is 
put into the pan again for a day and the process 
is repeated. Thus prepared, the lac will answer 
for the first coats given the articles, but for the 
final or color coat the lac used undergoes this 
process four times. 

The invention of the No. 1 lacquer is said to 
belong to the Shen Shao An family, in whose 
hands the manufacture still is. To this same fam- 
ily is also accredited the invention of silk lacquer. 
The term lacquer ware applies only to the thing 
which has undergone certain preparations before 
receiving several coats of lac. Ordinary wood- 
work covered with Ningpo varnish, or even with 
lac, is not included. The proper lacquer ware 
may be chiefly divided into two kinds, the ordi- 
nary and the silk. 

Ordinary lacquer is applicable to almost every 
kind of furniture and to ornamental articles for 
the houses, but is commonly applied to woodwork. 
Only very old wood, usually cedar, which will 
neither warp nor crack, is used for this purpose. 
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applied but once. The lac, though black itself, 
can be made almost into every color existing and 
of various shades by mixing it with other ingre- 
dients. The most costly colors are those which 
contain the greatest quantity of gold dust and 
the colors in most common use are bronze or 
ochre green of various shades and liver purple or 
dark maroon gold. 

The term gold lacquer is easily misinterpreted 
to mean lacquer ware sprinkled with gold dust 
or fragments of gold foil or inlaid with gold 
thread, etc. In gold lacquer the metal has been 
pulverized so fine that it appears no more as 
sprinkled dust, but its richness is blended with the 
other coloring matter and the refined lac, giving 
2 lustrous and lovely tint of uniform shade. 

The lac in the ching-chu mixture used for the 

rimary coating has passed the refining process 
only twice instead of four times, as is described 

n the foregoing for that of the last coat. A little 
water is added to the lac when it is being mixed 
with the pulverized ching-chu. 

Ching-chu is a refined red clay. It is dissolved 
in water, and after the impurities have been re- 

ved the muddy water is filtered through layers 
of porous tiles. The fine clay found on the top of 
the paper is dried into tablets or bricks, in which 

rm it is sold at the market. This pulverized 

ay mixed with the lac will form a crisp coating 
on the woodwork or harden the silk in the silk 
lacquer. 

A genuine No. 1 Foochow lacquer will stand 
any climate and any amount of washing, even 
with boiling water. In the common form of 
lacquer unrefined lac is used for the primary coat- 

ng and that for the color coat has not been re- 
fined more than twice. Instead of ching-chu, 
which is comparatively expensive, the powder of 

ken bricks and tiles is freely used. 





ORIENTAL JEWELS 


OME things there are in this world that the 
potential American dollar cannot buy, and 

j the influence of European royalty is power- 
ess | to win. Among them are the priceless sets 

f jewels belonging to the rajahs of India. Many 
of these princes of the East have sets of gems 
which represent a value unheard of outside the 
Orient and beside which the most famous col- 
ions of the crowned heads of Europe or of 
he families of our American millionaires become 
insignificant. 

It is not likely that a European will ever wear 
these treasures unless they come to him as the 
spoils of war. It is against the most sacred tra- 
ditions of the rajahs to part with their heirlooms. 
Fabulous prices have been offered for single 
jewels or ornaments. But gold has no power to 
tempt where their jewels are concerned. 

Bing pearls and diamonds belonging to the 

h of Udaipur rank first among all these costly 
illections. They form the most valuable set 
of jewels in the ‘world, says an exchange. One 
million dollars was offered for a single string of 
large pearls. The offer was refused. Each o 
these pearls is said to be absolutely without flaw. 

Every jewel in the twelve great ropes of pearls 
hanging down from the rajah’s neck is worth a 
small fortune in itself. Those in the four ropes 
across the left shoulder, though small in com- 
parison with their companions, are really of good 
size and great value. Diamonds are interspersed 
with pearls in the incrustations of the helmet, 
which is literally covered with gems. It is im- 
possible to even approximate the total value of 
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lesigned by The Tiffany Stvdios. 


THE WORK OF THE TIFFANY STVDIOS. 


Furnishers and Decorators of Modern Residences. 


T would be difficult to describe in a 

brief manner the aim and scope 
aye} 46oof the Tiffany Studios. To give 
- you a concrete example of work 
that has been done, we utilize the upper part 
of this page for an illustration made from 
one of our accepted designs. 

The Tiffany Studios offer a highly de- 
veloped service to those who are preparing 
to build a residence; to remodel an old 
home; or to redecorate and refurnish one or 
more rooms. If your ideas have assumed 
definite shape we take your plans and sug- 
gestions and work from them. If you have 
no definite ideas, but simply know what you 
want to spend and in general what you wish 
to accomplish, we can from our experierice 
and knowledge make suggestions for your 
consideration. 

To those with a problem in building, fur- 
nishing or decorating, who are somewhat 
at sea in knowing just how to proceed, we 
supply a service that is particularly wel- 


come. Our work is designed to relieve 
you of the difficulties and perplexing prob- 
lems which arise from dealings with all 
sorts of contractors and workmen. In un- 
dertaking a commission of any size or im- 
portance, we first study the needs and re- 
quirements, then work out a plan that is 
artistic and harmonious, to the last detail. 
Our artists, designers, and artisans are 
thoroughly schooled in knowledge and ex- 
perience to perform work of this kind. The 
best work from all countries, and all peri- 
ods, is at our command. Styles of fur- 
niture, or schemes of decoration that are 
notable examples, whether they be in 
Europe or America are known to us, so 
that a faithful reproduction is a compara- 
tively easy matter, if that be desired. 
Originality is also at our command. Our 
artists and designers devote much time to 
the study of new conditions and to the 
adaptation of old principles to them. Our 
service aims to give individuality to every 


commission we undertake, and notwith- 
standing this our plans are not necessarily 
expensive; simplicity is often the motive, 
and whether the treatment be elaborate or 
simple the expense will be no greater than 
others charge for less distinctive work. 

Our display rooms contain many inter- 
esting examples of our work,—a variety of 
furniture, hangings, tapestries, rugs, wall 
coverings, lighting fixtures,—everything in 
fact, that goes into a room or a residence. 
We can show many sketches of completed 
work which. will indicate the character of 
our service and the standards we maintain. 

We have executed work in all sections 
of the country, and always with entire satis- 
faction and shall be pleased to correspond 
with and make suggestions to those inter- 
ested wherever located. 


TIFFANY STVDIOS 


347-355 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Visitors cordially invited 
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ARGENT Locks are secure. 


mechanism, assembled with exact precisio 
ind finished with most thorough workmanshiy 
they work smoothly and surely through lon 


or Bods Pa re Cyteetet Locks, Unio 
locks in all 

of safety and long wear, it is worth while | 

be certain of getting the Sargent mak« 


building and increases its selling value. 


A dwelling equipped throughout with Sargent Hardware 
is a better house to live in. Safe, smooth-working locks, 
door hinges that won't sag, casement adjusters that won't 
out of order, latches that always latch. This kind of 
ware is more économical in the long run and gives 


ae satisfaction all the time. 
a For Public Buildings and office structures, Sargent Hardware 





Meraent Book of Designs— Free—\\lustrating many handsome designs 

in various schools of architecture and contain ing- much valuable inf 
= rite for a Complimentary Copy and ask for our Colonial Book a 
if you are interested in that period. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, New York 
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Peter Cooper’s [awn J)ressing 
A specially prepared plant food for the growing of beauti- 
ful lawns; superior to all others; try it and be convinced. 


Special Fertilizers for all kinds of Gardening 


PETER COOPER'S FERTILIZER, lil mnanerey, New York City 





















eatly increases its beauty and fashioned ard piece forit 
coziness. However effective comfort, sociability and charm 
your modern heating system 
may be, you need the good old & 
The P. & B.* 










Be sure you get the best— 


y Brick Mantel 









Made in a great variety of styles. ‘ mason st intricate 
Designed by a leading architect. Embody mantel by followmg the complete blue prints 
the Best ideas of Continental and English furnished. 
brick work. Choice of six colors of brick. yo are very reasonable, Write f eSket ch 
Shi carefully packed in barrels. Any Book si t tifu signs, 
iphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. id, 165 Milk Street, baiten, Mass. 
ce OY York Sales Office, 112 W. 44th Street 
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* Sargent Hardware adds to the beauty of any 


by architects for its artistic —_ and durabilit 





1is wonderful heirloom of the rajahs of Dholpur. 
It is priceless. 

Far less showy, but scarcely inferior in value, 
is the family inheritance of the rajah of Gwalior. 
His is a wealth of emeralds. Three bands of im- 
mense stones, interspersed with numerous smaller 

nes, from a broad collar over the chest and 
shoulders, are native cut. Nor will their owner 

sider the suggestion that they be recut with 
modern skill and methods. What they might 
gain in brilliancy by the operation would be more 
than offset, in his mind, by what they would lose 
in size. The value of each of the large stones is 
ibout $50,000 

Fes strips ‘of gold embroidery upon the robes 

this Indian prince are set with many emeralds 
)f a smaller size. The epaulets, which hang from 
the shoulders down over the arms, are incrusted 
with extraordinary large stones surrounded with 
pearls. 

The collar—or cape—worn by the rajah of 

3aroda is a mass of diamonds and various pre- 
cious stones, combined in rich and wonderful 
confusion. The color and brilliancy of this orna- 
ment can better be imagined than described. The 
lighter stones are set off by borders of the darker 
emeralds, those forming a fringe around the 
lower edge being of immense size and value, 
Scarcely less beautiful is the tassel of pearls 
vhich hangs from the left side of this rajah’s 
turban. Each string in this tassel represents a 
fortune. In each the pearls have been carefully 

graded as to size and each is tipped with a 
pompon of silk. The cap of jewels which covers 
the rajah’s silk turban is a mass of various gems 
to match his collar. The edge is formed of dia- 
mond pendants. 

Five great ropes of pearls, priceless in value, 
constitute the chief treasure of the rajah of 
Nizam. A single pearl from these might well 
make its owner an object of envy. Among the 
pearls, here and there, are strung other gems, 
the better to display their beauty. After his pearls 
the rajah prizes most the nine large diamonds 
which hang from his gold coronet. That in the 
senter particularly is of great size and beauty. 

Particularly odd and effective is the use to 
which the rajah of Punjab has put the thousands 
of pearls gathered by generations of his ancestors. 
He has used them to embroider his robes of state. 
Over the shoulders, down the sleeves and around 
the edges of the robe the pearls have been woven 
with silk and gold into intricate designs. 





“Was his auto going very fast?” “Your honor, 
it was going so fast that the bulldog on the seat 
beside him looked like a daschshund.”—Houston 
Post. 








City Girl—Oh, the darling little chickens, just 
out of their shells! At what age are they ready 
for market? Farmer—Anywhere up to eight 
years, lady—New York Times. 








“T can not sing the old songs!” 
Her voice rang sweetly clear; 
It filled my heart witl. happiness, 

It calmed my every fear. 

“T can not sing the old songs!” 
Gadzooks! But that’s all right! 
For these are those she used to sing 

From early morn till night: 


“Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 
“School Days.” 

“Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet.” 
“T’ve Got Rings on My Fingers.” 
“Garden of Roses.” 

“By the Light of the Silvery Moon.” 
“Vip-I-Addy-I-Ay!” 

“That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn Tune.” 
“What's the Matter With Father?” 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 


She can not sing the old songs 
As in the days of yore— 
I’m glad of that; I’ve heard them all 
Ten thousand times or more. 
She can not sing the old songs! 
What rare, good luck, by gee! 
They may be dear to some folks, but 
They are not dear to me! 
—James B. Nevin, in Puck. 
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Wilson’s Outside Venetians 
Blind and Awning Combined 


For town and country houses. Very durable and artistic. 
Easily operated from inside. Admit air; exclude sun rays. 
eee 7 aire — 


u Special Outside Venetians 
for porches and piazzas; 


>exelude the sun; admit 
i the breeze. Virtually make 









Orders should be placed 
now for early summer. 
‘ Write for Venetian Cata- 
4 logue No. 2, 
” Also Inside Venetians, 
4% Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
Steel Shutters, Burglar 
4 STA ee and Fireproof Steel Cur- 
Wilson’s Piazza Blinds. tains, Wood Block Floors. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 


3 and 5 West 29th Street NEW YORK 




















of these? 


Everyone appreciates a beauti- 
gin-high. ful candlestick. These are the 
real thing—cast brass (not a cheap 
stamping) finest brush finish—artistic to 
the fullest degree. A most acceptable gift 
for any occasion. Offered now direct from 


the foundry, at FIRST COST. 


Either design. $2, charges prepaid. Remit cash, money 
order or draft. Order by letter. 


ALLOYS FOUNDING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and aluminum castings of all descriptions 


How would 
you like one 


B 
8% in. high. 











You Are Interested in a Home! 
Send Six Cents for a copy of ‘‘24 CRAFTSMAN HOUS Fs” 











Here's an epportunity to get the exterior and floor plans of ** 24 
ERAPTSMAN - ~~ "* that will cost in your locality from 
and up to build. o interest you in our magazine, *‘ THE 
CRAFTSMAN,” and in Crafts articles, we will alee ound you for 
your $.06—besides the plans—a beautifully printed 32-page booklet 
entitled the ‘‘ The Craftsman House,"’ If you are a house owner, 
prospective builder, or just interested in beautiful homes or beauti- 
ful objects, both of these books will more than repay you for the 
trouble you take in sending for them. 

The Craftsman Idea’’ shows you how to save money on use- 
less partitions. how to avoid over-ciec oration, how to get wide sweeps 
of space ‘even in a small house) restful tones that match and blend 
“and enables any one, anywhere—in house or apartment to 
always have a beautiful and artistic home. 

The Craftsman Magazine treats on bu Iding, furnishing and 
beautifying homes—on art—embroidery—ard kindred topics. 

Craftsman Homes, by Gustave 
Stickley, 205 pages, beautitully bound 
and printed, treats on home build- 
ing, home making, home furnishing 
in full and complete detail. 

‘. The Craftsman,” 3 
ftsman Homes,’’ $2 

Your own selection of 
110 House Plans all for $3.75 
Write at once, enclose $.06 (stamps) 
or our above offer = 


L. E.E. Phillips, Mer. ‘‘The Craftsman” Room 200, 41 W. 34th St. N.Y. 
































The question of adequate heat, economical heat, freedom from 
repairs, ease of operation, adaptability to conditions—all of 
this is up to the Boiler and the Radiators. Do you know any- 
thing about boilers? Or radiators? Do you know why one 
kind of heat is better than another? Do you know the 
kind you should have right now in that cold house of yours, 
or in the house you are planning to build? If you don’t you 
need this book— 


over 35 years in 200,000 homes. The 
proper Pierce Boiler and the amount 
of radiation for your par- 
ticular house is a matter 
for your steam-fitter to de- 
cide. It is in the Pierce 
line and will positively heat 
every nook and corner of 
your house, in any kind of 
weather. Send for the 
Primer—read it, and then 


It is a non-technical talk on heat—all 
kinds of heat. It begins at the begin- 
ning and leaves off where 
other heating books begin. 
It points out the short- 
comings of hot air. It ex- 
plains how hot water heats, 
how steam heats and the 
difference between thetwo. 

It brings you to a per- 
fectunderstanding of Pierce 
Boilers and Radiators, see your architect orsteam- 
which have made good for fitter. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 243 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Showrooms in principal cities 








oilers & Radiators 





¢ Primer about Heat 
























HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a _ reasonable price. 
Over 100 illustations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, $315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 














FENCES 
For All Purposes 


IRON 
Catalog Free 


AND WIRE 
High Grade 














VOGUE 








SOME of the HUNDRED HATS 
PICTURED AND DESCRIBED in the 
SPRING MILLINERY NUMBER o/ 


VOGUE 


ANCY IT !—a hundred models fresh from the famous designers 
the Rue de la Paix and the Rue Royale. 


( PORcET TE. Reboux, Alphonsine, Talbot, Poiret and Carlier- 


names to conjure with ! 


ERE are Poiret’s adorable little Directoire hats—Alphonsine’s clever 
grouping of flowers—Carlier’s unique conception of the motor bon 
net—and Suzanne Talbot's severe little hats of amazing chic. 


A copy of the Spring Millinery Number of Vocue 
will serve as an excellent introduction to the most 
distinctive woman's magazine in America. Subscrip- 
tion $4.00 the year—25 cents the copy. 


443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 



































SEND FOR MY BIG BOOK 


‘**“MODERN HOMES” 


It contains a collection of practical plans of moder: 
which I have built. 

The plans are not the kind shown in ordinary books 
were not made for the purpose of selling the book, but w 
taken from actual work on file in my office 

The was made originally for my clients’ use and ha 
al s sold for $1.00. In order to interest you in my plans y 
can have a copy of ‘‘Modern Homes’’ for 50 cents, 

I have been the architect for a large number of public bu 

and public schools, and homes costing from $900 to $1,000,0% 
cents for the book today—you will find it will he 
solve the building problem for you. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 
Architect and Civil Engineer 
1235 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa 
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REST CORNERS 


N order to be well and happy a woman must 
have a rest corner in her house so comfort- 
able and convenient that she can be abso- 

lutely at ease there. It ought to be a sunny spot 
and it must be a light one; so one window is 
absolutely essential, and two make it even better 
If the light needs to be shut off on a very bright 
day, a curtain will do it, but nothing can let jn 
light through solid walls, so if there is a corner 
in the house where two windows come together 
the rest nook should be improvised there. 

A woman who has a lounging place in a sit- 
ting room, drew up near the head of a couch an 
old-fashioned work table, one of those square 
little drawer affairs that are so much copied now- 
adays in modern mahogany, says a Chicago paper, 
Hers lacked the bag underneath that so often 
was used by our grandmothers, so she swung 
one there, to hold whatever she was sewing on 
at the moment. A number of long and square 
compartments were made in the lower drawer. 
On top current magazines were the only objects 
ever permitted to litter, for this space had to be 
swept clear at a moment’s notice when she wanted 
to have the afternoon tea tray set out. 

Just behind this little convenience a square, low 
screen was stood, not as a background, but as a 
convenience for writing accessories, there being 
no room in the corner for a small desk even. 
The inside of the screen was hung with linen, 
and lidded pockets of all shapes and sizes were 
made to hold note letter, business and scribbling 
paper. A tightly closing ink well had a stiffened 
pocket to hang in. When writing had to be done 
carefully the table could be drawn up to the couch 
and the top of that used, but ordinary writing 
was done on a lap pad among the pillows. The 
pad had its place on the screen with other things. 

About a foot away from the end of the couch 
a rather broad, low bookcase stood, one end 
against the wall and the case parallel to the end 
of the couch. Half shutting in the corner as it 
did, an added coziness was given to the nook. A 
piece of Indian print in a decorative pattern hung 
over the back of the bookcase. The case could 
have been panelled and this device would have 
been unnecessary. New books and old favorites 
were always thus at hand in the leisure moments 
when they were most needed, and could be gotten 
without moving from the couch. 

Arrangements like these permit a great deal of 
work to be accomplished under the most relaxing 
conditions, and only those who have labored in 
this way know the amount of bodily wear and 
tear it saves. 


“He’s a military-looking young chap?” “Ought 
to be. He’s a veteran of nine wars.” “Impossi- 
ble! Why, he’s only twenty-two years old.” “T 
know—but he once spent six months in South 
America.”—Cleveland Leader. 








“What is this ‘wanderlust’ you read of so often 
as compelling people to leave home?” “I don’t 
know,” replied Mr. Cumrox; “but, judging from 
my observation of people who have it, ‘wander- 
lust?’ is German for ‘creditors.’”—Washington 
Star. 








“Johnny,” said the minister, reprovingly, as he 
met an urchin carrying a string of fish one first- 
day afternoon, “did you catch those today?” 
“Ye—yes, sir,’ answered Johnny. “That’s what 
they got for chasin’ worms on Sunday.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


“Vou can get an armful of daisies for a dime,” 
pointed out the optimist, “and just look at their 
bright, merry little faces!” “What do I want 
with an armful of daisies?” growled the pessim- 
ist. “I’d rather have a cheese sandwich.”—New 
York Journal. 








“This is the fourth time you have asked me to 
marry you,” said the good-looking girl, resent- 
fully. “I am sure I have never encouraged you.” 
“T don’t know about that,” replied the serious 
young man. “You're the only girl I know who 
doesn’t laugh when I propose to her.”—lWashing- 
ton Star. 
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This complete private dairy outfit has recently been installed at the home of Chas. S. Mellen, President of the New 
‘ork, New Haven & Hartford R. R., at Stockbridge, Mass. The United States Se parator, Churn and Butter Worker 
are fitted with electric motors. No exposed wires are seen in this model dairy, all wiring being under the concrete floor. 


In the Finest Private Dairies 


you will find the United States Separator installed. The superiority 
of its workmanship, its perfection of adjustment, and the smoothness 
of the cream which is delivered, makes it the choice of discriminating 
men and women. 


Blooded Stock, hygienic surroundings, clean, intelligent workmen 
and the United States Separator are a combination which make the 
dairy side of country life worth while. 


It may be that your dairy is more of a hobby than a paying 
institution. Even so, you will find it worth while to own the cream 
separator which holds the world’s record for close skimming. To 
the practical dairyman this means profits. To the experimental 
dairyman, or the ‘‘home-use”’ dairyman, it means having the separator 
which is the World’s Standard. 


Our Catalogue No. 89 will be mailed you on request. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 











Leave your call with 





Seven Inches Tall 


Calls steadily for 5 minutes, intermittently for 10. 


EAVE your call with Big 

Ben and sleep soundly, 

trustingly, every minute of 
the night—he’ II call you on the dot 
at any time you say. 
And if you roll over and try just 
one more nap, he’ll remind you 
gently that it’s breakfast time and 
keep on calling until you’re wide 
awake. 
There’s a feeling of bigness and 
strength about him, a peculiar glow 
of brightness and cheer that is 
| strangely novel about an alarm 
clock. 





It’s a great clock for particular 
housekeepers and exacting business 
men, for all who’ ve got to get up 
in time and live on time. 








“AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight.. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY. 315 pourth Avec uamich Circulation Manages 


New York City. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois. 





















































This offer is good for new or 
renewal subscriptions. 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY HARTWELL RICHARDSON & DRIVER, 


ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 




















e All cement, brick and stucco Be Sure 
5 Dollar Bi er exteriors need i+ 
7 
- PETRIFAX Cement Coating | }PETRIFAX 
YOU SAVE $2.50 IF YOU ACT TODAY Without it rain and dampness are sure to penetrate, causing damage and our 
and unsanitary conditions name 
H , $l. 50 OUR Petrifax waterproofs the exterior. It consists of a mineral base, are on 
which is carried into the p of the cement by a volatile liquid, e 
ampton s . . PRICE which evaporates quickly, leaving a hard yet elastic surface that will Gosod. 
not crack, chip nor peel, even under chmatic changes. To cement 
Review of Reviews ; = $ .00 and s ucco it gives a unitorm and pleasing color that these materials keg and 
themselves never have, and without destroying their tex'ure. Let us can. 
House Beautiful tell you more about this successful waterproot coating. We are always 
giad tu answer quest'ons. ASk for Booklet. 
112 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Dexter Brothers Co.ii3s roadway, New York, N. ¥. 
















Makers of Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains. 
AGENTS—H. M. Hooker Co., Chicage, John D. S. Potts, 
218 Race St , Phila. ; E. B. Totten, Security Bid., St. Louis ; 
Robt L. Greene Co., Baltimore ; Carolina Portland Cement 
Co., Bir and M Z y, Ala., Jacksonville, — 
Charleston, S. C., New Orleans. La., and Atlanta, Ga. ; C. 
Brockett Cement Co Kansas City, Mo. ; Sherman Kimball, Sen 
Francisco, Calif. ; F. S. Combs, Halifax, N.S., AND DEALERS 
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A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


Two Magazines and a Clock 


Short Teme Offer q@ By an UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT with Hampton’s 
@ But for a short time only we Magazine, we « ffer readers of The House Beautiful a 
can offer our readers bargain NEVER before, NEVER again duplicated. 
HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for one Read this offer, it’s unique. 
year (subscription price $1.50); € This issue of The House Beautiful demon- 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year strates clearly its value. But the issues 
(subscription price $3.00) and this dainty Desk ‘uring the months to come will be even 
Clock at a most UNUSUAL price. more instructive and helpful. Every 
@ The Clock is a splendid piece of mechanism, assembled article will be written by an expert 
in one of the best clock factories in Germany. The case is and will contain practical 
of Gun Metal, of pleasing design, standing four inches high. suggestions to be found 
It is just the clock for your boudoir or desk, and could not | in no other magazine. A 
bought at your dealer's for less than $2.00. 7 

<3 
The Way You Ger Is PSS, 
@ For only $4.00 we will send you THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ao’ cae 
for one year, together with HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE with this , a “9 s* 
dainty Desk Clock, express paid. Think of it—the two magazines » 6 ‘png 
alone represent a value of $4.50. This offer is good for NEW or a go™ sds 
RENEWAL subscriptions. If you are a subscriber for either maga- a * eho" 
zine —your subscription will be extended from date of expiration oo PO 
@ But we have only a few of these clocks, so just cut out th aS oe eh 
attached coupon, wrap 2 two dollar bills around it and mail ot Ss $o6O™ 
TODAY to Fa “Or tah. s 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 4 os ¥ Eye 
ya ie o J ot ast “3 os 
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FARMOGERM 


CUI YOUR FERTILIZER BILL IN HALF 


The Farmers’ Friend Because It Makes Poor Soil Good Soil 


Every farmer in the United States should know about our 
High-bred Nitrogen Bacteria, for putting high-priced Nitrogen 
into the soil. Breeding counts and Farmogerm succeeds where 
It is no longer necessary to buy commer- 
cial nitrates when these bacteria will put into your exhausted need. 
Hundreds of farmers have 
given us testimonials of splendid results from its use, and are 
By inoculating the seed with 
Farmogerm, one man made two cuttings of 


others have failed. 
land all the nitrogen you need. 
now buying for bigger acreage. 

on land that cost him only $5.00 per acre. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

“Replying to your favor of recent date, it gives me 
pleasure to say that I am pleased with the results 
from the use of your Farmogerm bacteria. The sweet 
peas which I inoculated were by far the best in the 
neighborhood. The vines were very luxuriant and 
produced more flowers for a longer period of time 
than any sweet peas I have ever planted.” 

(Signed) OHN HECKEL. 


Marbledale, Conn. 
“TI applied what you sent me on string beans and 
peas, and such a growth I never saw, certainly double 
the quantity that I ever saw on vines before.” 
(Signed) W. O. CORNING. 


Lamoine Beach, Maine. 


““My peas thus far are making an excellent showing. 
The nodules are there all right.” 


(Signed) C. E. DES ISLES. 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
“Never saw anything equal to Farmogerm to in- 
crease the yield of garden peas.” 
(Signed) ALBERT HOWE. 


Little Compton, Rhode Island. 
“Please send me one acre size of the Farmogerm 
No. 5. I had very good success with the bacteria 
last year and was laughed at by my neighbors until 
they saw the result, which they concluded was entirely 
due to the bacteria.” ‘ 


(Signed) FRANK A. JACKSON. 


Winston Salem, N. C., Aug. 24,'1908. 


“Express at once Farmogerm for alfalfa for eight 
acres.’ 


(Signed) W. M. HANES. 


September 30, 1908. 
“Please express the following Farmogerm: Farmo- 
germ for ten acres crimson clover, Farmogerm for 
six acres hairy vetch.” 


(Signed) W. M. HANES. 


March 19, 1910. 
“Please express immediately Farmogerm for the 
following: Red clover, fifteen acres; alsike clover, 
four acres.” 


(Signed) W. M. HANES. 
March’5, 1909. 
“Please ship me at once of the following: Red 


clover Farmogerm for twenty-seven acres, alsike clover 
Farmogerm for thirteen acres.” 


(Signed) W. M. HANES. 
A 5-oz. Bottle does 
the work for an acre 


WHEAT, 








seeds would 


WHEAT LANDS. 


Farmogerm. 


CORN. 


is the result. 


Garden size, 






be useless. On the other 
and unfit for profitable cultivation. 


Can be tremendously benefited by cover crops or crops of 
legumes planted for green manure, provided the clovers or 
other legumes used for this purpose have been treated with 


In many places the plan of planting cow peas treated with 
Farmogerm with corn, after the second or third cultivation, 
and plowing the vines under after the corn crop has been har- 
vested, is being used and large increase in the following crops 


letters from others 


alfalfa last summer 


50 cents. 
We can show you 








“4 








TREATED 








This Picture Tells the Story. 


qdaLvaal 


who got from 100 to 200 per cent. increase 


in weight of clover crop. One legume crop, beans, peas, clover, 
alfalfa, will put from 700 to 1,500 pounds of Nitrates into every 
acre of soil. The decaying nodules furnish all the nitrates you 

Write to the editor of this paper for his opinion of 
Farmogerm or send for our booklet giving detailed facts and 
endorsements. Don’t put off a season trying it. 
send you enough to inoculate seed for an acre. 


For $2.00 we 
Garden size, 


State whether you want it for Beans, Peas, Alfalfa, 
Peanuts or Vetches. 


Results Worth Having. 


WM. M. WHITE, Manager Galesburg Fuel Co., 
valesburg, Ill., says: 


“T sowed one acre of crimson clover in the corn 
about July 2oth, three rows not inoculated, the bal- 
ance inoculated. Following the planting we had eight 
weeks without rain. The clover all started; that not 
inoculated died before the end of the dry spell. The 
inoculated today after the rains is doing fine and I 
am looking for at least a two-third stand. This clover 
is planted on very poor land. I am satisfied, however, 
thaf the inoculated is all you claim for it and will 
use it whenever legumes are p'anted.” 


Moorestown, N. J. 
“I wish to state that Alaska Peas treated with Far- 
mogerm on April 12th last, before planting, now have 
a magnificent growth of nodules, some clusters as 
large as a lady’s finger nail. There is a good de- 


O velopment of nodules on nearly every vine examined, 
J whereas that upon untreated seed under same soil 


and other conditions, surely is not over one-sixth as 
much nodule development as upon treated stock. The 
vines of treated stock are much stockier, greener and 
with larger leaves, somewhat taller also and bear every 
evidence of bringing a larger crop.” 


(Signed) J. HOWARD LIPPINCOTT. 


Millbrook, N. Y., April 24, 1908 

“I beg herewith to confirm my verbal order for 

two bottles Farmogerm for red clover, two bottles 

Farmogerm for alfalfa, and four small fifty-cent 
Farmogerm for garden beans.” 


(Signed) C. F. DIETERICH. 


August 26, 1908. 
“Please send me sufficient Farmogerm to seed ten 


acres of red clover. 
(Signed) C. F. DIETERICH. 
April 3, 1909. 


“Please ship twenty-seven acres Farmogerm for 
clover.”” 
(Signed) C. F. DIETERICH. 


April 1, 1910. 
“You may forward me sufficient Farmogerm to seed 
forty acres of red clover.” 


(Signed) C. F. DIETERICH. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., April 11, 1910. 
“Enclosed find P. O. Order for $1.50 in payment 
for three garden size bottles of Farmogerm for gar- 
den peas. Please send same by return mail and greatly 
oblige. Never saw anything equal to Farmogerm to 
increase the yield of garden peas.” 
(Signed) ALBERT HOWE. 


CORN, OATS, FRUIT AND OTHER CROPS 


OATS"AND 
If field 


method 





As these and many other far s t 1 s, the Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria will not develop on their roots and inoculation of the 
4 ‘ ot or band, these ‘cege a require Sitrates, ond this must be replaced or the land rapidly becomes impoverished 


RYE. : 
peas, vetches or clovers that have been treated with 


Farmogerm are planted with oats or rye and plowed under, 
after these crops have been harvested, the results from this 


of supplying humus and nitrates for following crops 


will repay the slight additional cost many times over. 


ORCHARDS AND FRUITS. 


Fruit trees and berry bushes and vines cannot grow to good 
advantage without nitrates. 


Supply this by planting clovers 


treated with Farmogerm between the rows and plowing under. 
Farmogerm is put up in bottles in the following sizes: 
containing material to treat the seeds for ome-sixth ACT@.....+++erseeeeeereseeeee $o.50 each 
Acre size, containing material to treat the seeds for ome ACTE.....-++--eeeereeeeeceeeeeecers 2.00 * 
Five Acre size, containing material to treat the seeds for five aCreS....+--+eesseeeeeeeereees 9.00 


IN ORDERING state what legume crop you wish to plant and quantity wanted. 
SEN 


FOR BOOKLET D, DESCRIBING} FARMOGERM. 


Earp=-Thomas Farmogerm Company, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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And that is where the big difference between the 

Kewanee System and its imitators lies. 

neumatic tanks, but there is a big difference 
in the equipment. 


We manufacture the only complete line of pump- 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago 





Both use ers, whether you finally 
System or not. 

Why not let us tell yo 
you? As astarter ask for catalog No. 6. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 
33 ss 50 Church Street, New Yor! 


benefit of expert advice, from experienced ens 
install a Kewar 





The Force of £f Compressed Air 
in any Water Supply System 


Is Only The 
Raw Material 





- An ordinary gasoline engine placed 

in a buggy, does not make an automo- 

bile. Neither does an ordinary pneu- 

matic tank, connected up with the 

usual type of commercial pumping 

machinery, make a Kewanee System. No. 80—ONE KEWANEE SYSTEM 
= There are now many water systems in which the force of air press 

instead of gravity pressure, is used. The Kewanee System was the fir 

air pressure system. And this air pressure method—the ‘‘raw material 
| has been copiously imitated. But the finished product—the Kewanee Syst: 
> itself, has never been successfully imitated. There is only one— 

There is no question about the air pressure prin- ing machinery built for air pressure service. “ 

1} ciple being the best. With our introduction of _— are designed for use with the Kewar 
= Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks, all the troubles due to ystem only. They are in a class all their ov 

installation of overhead tanks, were eliminated. No and that’s why the Kewanee System ha 

attic or elevated tank to freeze,overflow or collapse. successful imitations. 

Now while you get the principle—the air pres- _,_ With over fifty Kewanee Systems, to solve fif 

sure principle in the Kewanee System, you also mney — ts no doubt have a p _ ti 
a ; ;j rope. . anew combination is necessary, fe W 
= get om pay rly agulee. design and make it. At ar y rate, you will get 


u just what we can do f 
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PLUMBING GOODS 











EXCLUSIVELY| 
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GENERAL OFFICES, SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MAIN WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “WOLFFCO” 
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TRENTON, N. J.— DENVER, C¢ 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—OMAHA, NEB. 
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NSENSE 


‘A self-made man,” remarked the thoughtful 


thinker, ‘ ‘is a good deal like a home- made shirt,” 


“What’s the answer? 
han ornamental,” 
CWS. 


” we queried. “More useful 
seslia the t. t.—Chicago 


She—Are you against long hatpins for woman? 

-—Well, I have been several times.—Y onkers 

Statesman. 
Kindly Landlady (to r= new boarder)—How 
lid you find your bed, Mr. Inlate? Mr. Inlate 
(taken aback)—Oh, dash it, ma’am! I was not 
as bad as that.—Tit- Bits. 

Mr, X—Oh, I’ve been — quite a round of 
calls, and I’ve been so unfortunate! Mrs. X— 
W hat, everybody out? Mr, X—No, everybody 

1!—London Opinion. 


Father—I never smoked when I was your age. 

Will you be able to tell that to your son? Willie 
Not and keep my face as straight as you do, 
»p !—Puck. 


“Your new butler seems clumsy.” “For a but- 
ler, yes. But he may be a . that my wife 
“oe engaged. In that case, I think he waits on 
table fairly well.”—W. ‘ashington Herald. 


I do not care to learn to fly. 
I’d sooner stick to cozy nooks; 
Then, when my time shall come to die, 
My friends can whisper with a sigh: 
“How natural he looks”’—Puck. 


Dancer—When do you go on? Singer—Right 

after the trained cats. Dancer—Goodness me! 
Why doesn’t the manager try to vary the monot- 
yy of his acts?—Stray Stories. 
Miss Vallmore—I was told to take lemon juice 
- my singing. Mr. Sourly—Haven’t you got 
l-power enough to stop singing without the aid 
lemon juice?—Chicago Daily News. 


“T just had a letter from my cousin Genevieve, 
vhom I haven’t seen in ten years. I imagine she 
is very ugly looking.” “Why?” “She says that 
she is teaching herself to swim.”’—Buffalo 


I rpress. —— 


‘Is you goin’ duck huntin’?” asked Miss Miami 
Brown. “No,” replied Mr. Erastus Pinkley. “I 
sn’t gwine special after ducks. An’ I is suffi- 

ntly acquainted wif de premises I’s movin’ on 

dat I won’t have to hunt.”—Washington Star. 


“When Dustin Stax went into Wall Street he 
lidn’t have a dollar he could call his own.” “Yes. 
But in those days he was more particular about 
whose dollar he called his own.”’—Washington 
Star 


“My daughter is so pretty that I can’t interest 
1er in the serious things of life.’ “She may lose 
her beauty some day.” “So I tell her. And then 
he’ll be sorry that she didn’t learn to play 
idge.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Tailor—Married or single? The Customer 
Married. Why? The Tatlor—Then let me 
commend my patent safety-deposit pocket. It 
-ontains a most ingenious little contrivance that 
feels exactly like a live mouse—Chicago News. 





Mrs. Binks—The people in the next suite to 
ours are awfully annoying. They pound on the 
wall every time our Mamie sings. I wish we 
knew of some way to drive them out of the flat. 
Mr. Binks—Why not have Mamie keep on sing- 
ing?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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a Enclosed Chain—or 
" Shaft Drive 


u - . . > . . . 
. In this car you can have the drive you prefer. Both are efficient, reliable, strong and quiet. 


‘tar. o0s.@ ° ° ° ° 
mee Our factory facilities and long experience enable us to attain the maximum results in every depart- 
+ he ment of electric brougham construction. 


We get the maximum mileage and power and have brought operation down to perfect simplicity. 
We build’the entire car with only one standard—the highest possible. 


em One look at a Rauch & Lang car is sufficient to convince anyone who has good taste—knows me- 
chanics and electricity—of our standard. If you are not familiar with the two latter, bring someone who is. 


” Exide Batteries are standard equipment. The new “ Ironclad” Exide, the double-efficiency battery 
and the Edison Battery can be furnished. Pneumatic or Rauch & Lang Motz High-Efficiency ¢ ushion 
mer Tires are optional. 


It Rauch & Lang agents, in all the principal cities, will gladly show you the car and arrange demon- 
that strations—or we will forward our art portfolio on request. 


: THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
the 2810 W. Twenty-Fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Makes a Hous 


Among other things, color. of goo 


The primary reason for painting a __ paint ha 
house is undoubtedly protection, but and lasti: 


since paint offers an unusual opportunity A b 
of making even a homely house beauti be sent 
ful and of making an attractively advanta 
designed house very beautiful, the owner _ house, 
of the house should take every advantage _ paint} 


SHERWIN- 


> Beautiful? 


lor, while making sure his 
quality to give permanent 
protection to the house. 
iful Exterior Portfolio will 
very man who wants to take 
f the color possibilities of his 
it the same time the greatest 
tion. Itis free for the asking. 


/LLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sold. by dealers everywhere. Ask your | 
Decoration Service write to The Sherw 
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Cleveland; Ohio 






































